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POETRY. 


For the WoMAN’s JOURNAL.) 


BITTER COLD. 


BY REV. PHEBE A. HANAFURD, 


Tis bitter cold, and the winter winds are howling, 
The Storim-hKing rides usou the swift-wiuged clouds, 
The starry -now-tlakes in the breeze are whirling, 
And their white mantle sooa the earth enshrouds. 
Tis bitter cold! anon the storm is over, 
And, gleaming from the rifted clouds, the sun 
Shoots his -!ant rays athwart the paths snow-covered, 
Aud to the hill-side now, the sehool-boys run, 
With sleds of many hues, and names amusing, 
The urchins coast the snow-clad hills adown, 
Nor heed the frost amid their winter pleasure— 
The joys which most the hours of winter crown, 
Homeward at last the farmer's boy is trudging, 
His hands are pocketed to keep them warm, 
His muliled face the cold intense betokens, 
And though 'tis bitter cold, he feels no harm. 
His heart is warm aud young and ever glowing, 
With youth's bright hopes and many a boyish plan; 
fie does not heed the winds so coldly blowing, 
For thought of triumphs when he is a man. 
So when the earth seems bitter cold and dreary, 
To children of a different growth and years, 
How wise to look beyond, and, where the weary 
Shall rest forever, hope for no more tears. 
Hope for a spriug-time, glad and bright and glorious, 
A summer land of joy and beauty rare, 
A crown that proves the soul o'er sin victorious, 
Where cach the love of true, fond hearts may share. 
*Tis bitter cold no more!—the heavenly mountains 
Are glowing in the noontide of love's rays, 
Aud from exch heart, as from the sparkling fountains, 
Wells up the song of endless love and praise. 
New Heaven, Conn. 
BUILD WELL THE STATE, 
LY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 
Oh, builders of the State, 
be brave and wise and great, 
Make equal ric hts for all—the base. 
Mortice the granite deep, 
True to the plummet keep, 
Build above clique, or caste, or race. 
Wall out the trust in creeds, 
Wall in the faith in deeds, 
Wall out the traitor’s corner-stone, 
Wall in the church and school, 
Wall out the tyrant’s rule, 
Wail in fuir Freedom on her throne. 
Ol, men in Washington, 
Huild in the rock and on. 
Build well—build for all future time, 
Let all the nations see 
Justice and Liberty 
Clasp hands above a task sublime. 
—EKvening Lost. 


Steed 


DIVORCED. 


“Custody of the child given to the father.” 
My darliug! my darling! the midnight is here, 
‘To stifle aud tempt me with longing and fear; 
I hear through the darkuess thy sweet little voice, 
Like birds iu their nests that in slumber rejoice. 
My darling! my darling! a long night has come; 
fam staying alone in the ashes of home; 
Its echoes of love and their answers of peace; 
All voices that blessed me iu soiitude cease, 
1 gave them my love as our Father gives air; 
1 gave them my life without stint or compare; 
They used me and left me to die by the way: 
My darling! my love! thou wert kinder than they. 
From thee in thy blossom, the sweetness of dawn, 
The perfume and faith of thy life are not gone; 
‘Thou lovest for love’s sake, not duty, nor gain; 
Life hath not detiled thee, vor sorrow, nor pain. 
Ah! would that, together, in some quiet grave, 
Or deep in the ocean’s long-sorrowiug wave, 
Thy tiny arms round me, thy head on my breast, 
We two lay together in passionless rest. 








In the night and the @aytime I long for thy face; 
I dream that thou liest at rest in thy place; 

I waken and call thee with pitiful prayer: 

My darling! my darling! why art thou not there! 


O God! when Thou judgest the false and the true; 


I ask of Thee only to give me above, 
This baby, who only hath answered my love! 
—lose Terry, in December Scribner. 





DOUBLE Gi VERNMENT. 





The variety of arguments against the equal- 
ity of the sexes is not very great. 


all apt to come back to one point. ‘There 
must be government in the family. That gov- 
ernment must be vested in one head. Nobody 


pretends that this head should be the wife. 
‘Theretore it must be the husband. As witha 
family, so with the State.” 

This is the sum of many arguments. 
who advocate the equality of the sexes cannot 


| evade or ignore this position of the enemy. 


They must frankly meet it. If this position 
cannot be overthrown, Woman Sulfrage ought 


| not to be established. 


I should answer: First, it is begging the 
question to say that government necessarily 
means the government of one. only. In the 
noblest period of Roman history, it meant gov- 
ernment by two. ‘There were two “consuls,” 
with equal powers, among which powers was 
included that of appointing, in case of war or 
other emergency, a dictator, who should, for a 
certain limited time, supersede both. ‘The 
very word “consuls” means those who dance 
together, or, as we should say, “partners,” just 
as we call husband and wife partners. It 
means, in short, double government. 





as narrated by Prescott, is one of the best ex- | 


her separate crown of Castile bore all the ex- that we can devise with our modern refine- 
pense. The whole career of these monarchs, ment. 


It is asserted by many persons in our day, 


| hibitions in history of double government by | that if women vote, and take part in the af- 


They are | 


Those | 





| 
| 


| 
When the madness and passion of living are through, | man and woman. 


And it is very appropriate 
that this experiment shculd be first tried on a 
larger scale upon a continent which owes its 
very discovery to the joint sovereignty of a 
queen. T. W. H. 


—_—<—— 


WHY SHOULD THAT MAKE A DIFFERENCE? 


A WORD WITH “T. W. H.”’ 

[This communication is readily printed, be- 
ing curtailed a little inlength, and with some 
friendly personal passages omitted. 
be remembered that the original article spoke 
ouly of “an immense class of women’’—not of 
the sex as a whole.—T. w. 1. | 

.. «To state the case at once: Your article 
in the JouRNAL, of Dec. 21st, ‘What Makes 
the Ditference?” haunts we. When you as- 
sume that a sufficient reason why women, 
after the stimulus of school-days is over, do 
not attain to the intellectual growth and ma- 
turity of man, is found in the lack of political 
and public duties, | confess to something of 
surprise at the statement, or rather, that such 
conclusions should be set down by your pen. 
I have tried to think it a mistake on your 
part, or that L do not understand you, but the 
query comes, again, and again, till 1 am tempt- 
ed, at last, to wrile.... 


To the first part of your article in the | 


JOURNAL [ fully, though reluctantly, assent. 


|’Tis a pity, but ’tis true, that the majority of 


{ 


} 
| 


womankind, after school days are over, lapse 
iuto mental idleness, feed the mind with 
husks, and care too little for any reading or 


| study which requires the exercise of thought, 
| or tends, in any considerable degree, to men- 


tal growth, strength, aud fulluess. 


| But when you find an excuse for this in Wo- 


But, secondly, suppose there had never been | 


e, 
| any government by consuls in the world. 
| There is not, in this world, any such type of 


double existence as that of the sexes; with 
similar powers, similar qualities, similar des- 
Carrying this dou- 
ble existence to the farthest point, nature 


tinies, yet never the same. 


unites them as man and wife, and makes them | 


parents of their child. Grant that of two men 
one must be the head; 
one must be the head; it by no means follows 
thatin the union of these two beings, thus 
like, yet diverse, there cannot be a double 
and equal headship. 

Here, as elsewhere, it is we, advocates of 
Woman Suffrage, who really believe in the 
diversity of the sexes, and our opponents who 
really disbelieve it. This theory of masculine 
government is not based on the theory of diver- 
sity, but of inferiority. It does not recognize 
a qualitative, but only a quantitative difference 
between the sexes. It quotes always, and 
with delight, Tennyson’s lines : 


| “Woman is the lesser man, and all thy passions, 


| pearing from the world. 


| wishes, each to the other, when 








matched with mine, 
Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water 
unto wine.” 


But it forgets to notice that these are not giv- 
en as Tennyson’s own opinions, being put into 
the mouth of a disappointed cynic, who, in the 
next breath, calls himself, very justly, a “fool.’’ 
Even if Woman were the lesser man, the the- 
ory of masculine government would hardly be 


the true theory; and she being not the lesser | 


man at all, but a woman, the theory quite 
fails. 

What may be called the patriarchal system 
ot marriage, like the patriarchal system of gov- 
ernment in all other ways, is happily disap- 
A higher theory is 


taking its place—that of a double headship of 


the family, made possible by the bodily and 
mental difference of the sexes, and not necessa- 
rily implying either or discord. 
The true type of wedded union is not that 
when the wife blindly promises to obey—per- 


despotism 


haps with a mental reservation that she will 
not keep the promise—but that in which hus- 
band and wite mentally agree to yield their 
the matter 
welfare more closely. 
Once agreeing to this principle, though they 


concerns the other’s 


may still find a few points where consciences 
will honestly diverge, and make it hard to de- 


cide an action, yet this occasional evil will be | 


as nothing compared with the perpetual train- 


ing in tyranny and duplicity, growing out of | 


the promise to obey. 

And thatthe same thing may be applied to 
the government of nations, even under a mon- 
archy, we Americans should be the last people 
to dispute, since the very discovery of this con- 
tinent is owing to the fortunate existence, in 
Europe, of a wedded pair of monarchs, of 
whom the queen had happily her own inde- 
pendent sphere, her own judgment, and her 
own purse. When Ferdinand of Spain had re- 
fused to undertake the enterprise of Columbus, 
and when his clergy had denounced it as clear- 
ly contrary to Scripture, it was Isabella who 
said, “I undertake the enterprise for my own 


| crown of Castile, and will pledge my jewels to 


raise the necessary funds.” All the royal doc- 
uments, issued in consequence, bore equally 
the signatures of Ferdinand and Isabella, but 


that of two women | 


man’s not being a part of a self-governing com- 
munity, and thus obliged to exercise her 
brains; when you assume that, till our sex 
has this right, they will not, as a rule, intel- 
lectually grow, after school days are over, and 
then ask, “Why should they?’’ I cannot but 
ask, inturn, Why should they not grow, for all 
this? What difference ought political respon- 
sibilities to make in our mental culture? 
| Can we afford to live, and not grow? 

| Is woman’s culture and development noth- 
| ing to herself, for its own pure sake, aside 
from any political or practical purposes which 
| it might possibly serve? Are not the enthu- 
| siasm which is awakened with each new ac- 
quirement; the felicity which comes with the 


very delight of the exercise of the faculties 
themselves, a sufficient stimulds to exertion, 
and an ever-present reward for our self-im- 
posed labors ? 

In your “Plea for Culture,’ there is a sen- 
tence like this: “Culture is the training and 
finishing of the whole man, until he sees 
physical demands to be merely secondary, 
and pursues Science and Art as objects of in- 
triusic worth.” And, further on, “A culture 
which seems remotest from practical ends, 
may not only thus furnish exhaustless, intel- 
lectual enjoyment, but may educate ones #s- 
thetic perceptives to the highest point.” 

This, indeed, is most truly so, 
culture is the best for man, may it not be for 
woman also? Is it not of as much moment 
that her wsthetic perceptions be educated as 
man’s? ‘True culvure, like true religion, is to 





additional good which its possessor may do in 
the world; not for the houors, emoluments, 
or rewards it may bring. If these come, let 
them be grate‘ully accepted, not selfishly 
sought for, as the object of life. 

In your essay, “On an Old Latin Text 
Book,’’ the writer after confessing to the pure 
enjoyment to be derived from study, for its 
own sake, says: “nor is it easy to see how 
any one can feel ennui in life, while there is 
a language or science left to be learned.” 

Precisely so. And are not these fields open 
to Woman as well as man? When once she 
has learned the alphabet—and we assume she 
may do that—what hinders her going on in 
languages and science ail her life, even if she 
must needs be her own teacher? Why need 
she “kill time” over trash, while she has as 
much as an English dictionary at her com- 
mand, asan exhaustless and delightful study ? 

Have we not minds worthy of the highest 
culture and growth which we are able to at 
| tain—whether it reaches man’s acquirements 
or not—as much as though we had, in all 
things, equal rights with him, And is not 
this mental development a privilege which 


which we owe to ourselves, our Creator, our 
country, and the generation in which we live? 


than we can begin to respond to; but it is appli- 
cation, and taking hold of these things with a 


while lite shall last. Cc. H.W. 





WOMAN AMONG THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 


Mr. Taine, in his English Literature, speak- 
ing of the Anglo-Saxons, says :— 

Marriage is like the State. We find Woman 
associating with the men, at their feasts, sober 
and respected, Ste speaks, and they listen to 


retain her. She 
The law de 


in ‘order to restrain or 
is a person, and not a thing. 


with guarantees, accords ber protection. She 
cau inherit, possess, bequeath, appear 1n courts 
of justice, in County assemblies, in the great 
congress of the elders. Frequently the name 


mote, Law and tradition maintain her integ- | 
rity, as if she were a man, and side by side with 
the man. In Alfred, there is a portrait of the | 





It should | 


consciousness of mental growth; aye, and the | 


And, if such | 


be sought for its own intrinsic worth and the | 


we cannot afford to forego, as weil as a duty | 


It is not more incentives to growth and culture | 
which Woman needs, for there are more now | 


mental grasp, which leads to continued growth | 


her; no need for concealing or enslaving her, | 


mands her consent to marriage, surrounds her | 


of the queen and of several other ladies is in- | 
scribed in the proceedings of the Witenage- | 


fairs of government, they must necessarily do 
military service also. Now, it is an indisputa- 
ble fact that these same old ancestors of ours, 
were about as fond of war as any of their 
neighbors, and certainly far more so than the 
people of the present Age pretend to be; but, 
potwithstanding their practical recognition of 
the equality of Man and Woman, they never 
required their fair sisters to do any of their 
fighting for them. On the contrary, they 
would have scorned the idea, they would have 
considered it an insult, an imputation of cow- 
ardice, aud would forthwith have doomed the 
author of the disgraceful proposition to univer- 
sal iguominy or to death. The women, how- 


many instances of their avenging the murder 
of relatives and friends. 

| Itis refreshing to find Woman holding such 
| an honorable position among these so-called 
| semi-barbarians. We have been accustomed 
| to consider them as devoid of nearly every 
| quality which goes to make up what we call 
civilization; but it must be acknowledged that, 
| justly proud as we are, of the enlightenment 
| of our Age, we may still, in some respects, Copy 


| after our forefathers with great advantage. 
| Here is a point on which we can agree with 
| those who cling so tenaciously to the past. 
| We prefer, however, to eradicate what was 
j}and is bad and keep that which was and 
is good. Truth is infallible, it cannot err; it 
_ is like the laws of the Medes and Persians, it 
| changeth not. 

Solomon says, “There is no new thing under 
the sun.” This is true in many respects. 
There is a sameuess in the records of all na- 
tions. 
laws and bad laws, good customs and bad cus- 
toms, in all countries and iu all ages. Justice 
and injustice, right and wrong, have each been 
struggling for mastery ever since the devil en- 
tered the sacred precincts of Paradise. Now, 
one is partially triumphant, and now, the oth- 
| er. Neither has ever been able to drive his 
| opponent entirely from the field 

We of the nineteenth century, however, 
think we have good reason to believe that the 
principles of truth are more generally accept 
ed and practised than ever before. God grant 
that our progress may not be retarded, but 
that we may go on stili faster in that path 
which leads to universal brotherhuod, peace 
aud good-will. M.S. WILSON. 


som 


A SOP TO PROGRESS. 


The Chicago Post remarks : 


That the American Harvard is not conser- 
vative, it would be very dangerous to allege. 
New Eugland may be radical; but the holy 
spot of conservatism within her sides is Har- 
| vard. Harvard will have precedent. Priuci- 
ple is of no account. In Harvard's opinion, 
the present condition of mankind may not 
| constitute ideal civilization; but Harvard is 

very slow to believe that change is progress. 

Harvard will concede that what man has 

done, man can do; but that what man has 
done, Woman can do, never! 


university has alleged the proposition and 
proved it. 

This is why Harvard has decided, yea, de- 
cided, to hold examinations of women. It 
will not teach them anything, not a word. It 
stands a stubborn fortress, across whose moat 
foot of Woman may uot tread to seek the 
hights and depths of human leariing. It re- 
fuses to unclose its text-books in her unconse- 
crated presence, The lips of her professors 
must not ope while women’s ears are listening. 
It will teach her nothing; in fact, it half sus- 
pects that she is teachable in nothing. Its 
Committee, who hate had the matter of wo- 
| men’s admission in charge, report that “the 
great body of the friends of Harvard College 
are disiuclined, uot ouly to the proposed 
change, but to the agitation of the subject.” 
Wisely do they add, “at least for the present.”’ 
| When Columbus appeared before the Couucil 
of King Ferdinand with bis theory of a new 
world, the Council said, ‘We are disinclined 
to believe it—at least for the present.” When 
Galileo demoustrated to the searlet conclave 
that the earth marched around the sun, and 
| the sun not around the earth, the anvinted 
doctors of morals and the law pronounced, 
“We are disinclined to believe it, at least for 
| the present.” 

But if Harvard will not teach women, if he 
—we canuot longer so violate analogy as to 
| say “she”’—if he doubts woman’s teachable- 
ness, he will graciously condescend to exam- 
ine Woman. He says, “Cambridge, in Eng- 
land, has examined womeu for fifteen years; 
of course, the perfect safety of the proceeding 
is guaranteed, aud we will cheerfully do it.” 
| The edict has gone forth; if the New England 
girls of eighteen and twenty-one will get them- 
selves ready without Harvard’s help, in elass- 
ics, in mathematics, in general science, and 
will assemble in Boston at 4 certain time, and 
pay their own expenses and Harvard’s pro- 
fessors’ expenses, too, Harvard will examine 
them! If they pass well they will be given 
diplomas, poor things; and if they pass pret- 
ty well, they willeven get certilicates of honor 

—Great is absurdity. 





wife, which for purity and elevation equals all | clerkship in the Pensivn office of Des Moines. 


ever, could fight, if they pleased, and there are | 


In which case, never means until an English | 











| have been established 


| daughters 





} gree of “Master of 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


A Memorial Tablet has just been placed in 
Winchester Cathedral to Miss Austen, the 
authoress. 

A woman’s paper is one of the possibilities 
in Des Moines, with Mrs. E. S. Tupper for 
managing editor. 

The fact is not generally known that the 
wives of nearly al! the officers of Victor Eman- 
uel’s household are Americans. 

Miss Mary Beedy, with the incongruous de- 
Arts,” is lecturing in Seut- 
land on American «!ucational institutions, 

The Davenport Linocrat says that several 
women, wives of drunken husbands, in that 
city, intend to put to the test the new liquor 
law, making the liquor dealer liable for conse- 
quential damages. 

Count Leopold Ferri, of Padua, had a li- 
brary consisting of thirty-two thousand vol- 
umes, all of them composed by femae au- 
thors; and in literature, at least, the fact be- 
tokens no remarkable inierivrity. 

A Cedar Rapids woman has invented a ma- 
chine for making French lace, consisting of 
one hundred bobbins, and on this has manu- 
factured handkerchiefs, and collars, and lace, 
equal to any imported from Paris. 

Mrs. Sarah Warner Brooks, known as the 
Florence Nightingale of Massachusetts, was 
on Christmas the recipieut of a handsomely 
engrossed testimonial, from the couvicts in 
the State prison at Charlestown. 

Mrs. A. M. Badwell of Amberst has receutiy 
patented a self fastening button, which needs 
no button-hole, holds fast, and yet unbuttons 


ata touch. The invention can be applied tu 


| all sizes of buttons, aud bids fair to come intu 
We find good meu and bad men, good | 


extensive use. 

Mrs. Edwin Forrest has given notice to the 
executors of the will of her late husbaad, that 
she will apply for ler legal dower in the estate. 
As Mr. Forrest was never divorced from her, 
although he made an effort to that end in the 
Penusylvania Legislature, her claim is heid tu 
be tenable. 


The venerable Madame Bonaparte is said to 
be seriously ill at her home in Baltimore, and 
her recovery doubtful. She was married to 
Jerome Bonaparte, the youngest brother of 
Napoleon, (afterward King of Westphalia), in 
Baltimore, Dec. 27, 1893. Her legal name is 
Mrs. Elizabeth Patterson. 


Mrs. Bishop, who seemed likely to suceeed 
to the crown of the Hawaiian Islands, is a na- 
tive of Honolulu, and was born a prineess. 
She is well educated and highly accomplished. 
In 1849 she was married to Mr. Bishop, at that 
time Customs-General of the kingdom. Her 
Hawaiian gitle is Princess Li, pronounced 
simply “eye.’’ 

A native Christian woman in Asia Minor, 
who belonged to a church at Marsovuni, hear- 
ing ber pastor telling the story of the burning 
of Chicago, started a subscription for relief, 
and headed it herself with a subscription of 
five dollars. And this woman lives in a mud 
hovel, destitute of table and chairs, and hay- 
ing oiled paper for glass. Such an act is a 
fresh testimony to the humanizing power of 
the Gospel. 


In several parts of England, there appear to 
Mechanic's Institutes 
for mutual improvemeut, in which young wo- 
men have the same privileges as men; and in 
one of these, Miss Jewsbury, an authoress, 
well esteemed, attends the lectures to a class 
of young women, who take the name of me- 
chanics also. She gave them eight plain, prac- 
tical questions to answer. These are so good 
we hope to see, in a future accvunt, the ques- 
tions she will put to young men. It will be 
perceived these questions were addressed to the 
of workingmen, although their 
wives generally may be benefited by thinking 
them over. 


Adelina Patti has just had a memorable 
benelitat Moscow. It took place on the birth- 
day of the Crown Princess. Before the per- 
formance commenced, all the Russian and 
Italian artists, including Patti, came forward 
in full dress, and sang the Russian Hymop, 
which was vociferously eucered. The hero- 
ine of the evening then appeared as Amina in 
La Sonnambula, her entrance being the sig- 
nal for a perfect ovation, A corbdeille of tlow- 
ers, contaiuing a casket in which was a gold 
circlet, ornamented with a star of diamoud, 
was presented to her, and the jewel placed 
upon her head. From the clouds appeared to 
fall showers of bouquets and other presents, 
the stage being literally covered. The finale 
was redemanded, and during the performance 
the popular prima donna had to return nearly 
a hundred times to bow her acknowledg- 
ments. The night’s receipts which fell to 
Patti’s share awouuted, it is said, ta $6000, 
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ADDRESS OF MARY F. EASTMAN, 

AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
WoMAN SUFFRAGE AssoctaTIon, Jan. 28, 1873. 
That the claims of Woman are to be heard, 

has passed beyond a doubt. As we used to 

say in war-times, “It thunders all around the 
horizon.”’ 

Whether we listen toa lecture or pick up a 
newspaper, the chances are that we find some 
report or discussion of the doings or the say- 
ings, the rights or the wrongs, the possibilities 
or impossibilities of Woman. 

Already, not merely individual sympathy and 
efforts are offered her, but organizations are 
formed to aid her in misfortune, to see that 
she is not defrauded by unworthy employers, 
to help her to get work, to consider means for 
securing to her a more thorough education, to 
obtain for her the right of suffrage. All help- 
ful, noble agencies! They claim our warmest 
sympathy and God-speed. 

The sufferings and limitations which result 
from the false position which Woman has so 
long held, are so manifold that one who awakes 
to a consciousness of them is like one who 
walks through the purlieus of a city, where so 
many forms of human misery make claim 
upon his charity, that his resources shrivel to 
insignificance in view of them, and he knows 
not where to bestow what he has to offer. 

In consequence of this great demand for the 
small help each one of us can give to the 
cause of our sex, the question of the order of 
reform calls for consideration, since we all de- 
sire to work, not only well but wisely. 

I think, had Mrs. Browning’s Romney Leigh 
seen the earnest efforts which even women 
are making, in these latter days, he would have 
spared them his reproach, when, speaking to 
Aurora of “the large, live brow and steady 
eyelids,” he said of her sex, “You generalize 
on nothing! Why,I call you hard to general 
suffering. A red-haired child sick in a fever, 
if you touch him once, though but so little as 
with a finger-tip, will set you weeping; but a 
million sick—you coulé as soon weep for the 
rule of three, or compound fractions.” 

There are comparatively few candid and 
thoughtful persons, who will not acknowledge 
that women should receive for their work the 
worth of it, without consideration of sex; yet, 
in spite of this, the great injustice continues, 
and must, till we make it a practical matter, 
instead of one of kindly good-will. The laws 
of trade are not cast in the mold of feeling. 
The more cultivated and better educated are 
coming to recognize the cruel injustice of seal- 
ing up from Woman, the richest fountains of 
knowledge, from which her brothers may 
drink freely. 

There are those who feel like an outcast 
from an own parent’s heart, when our Covy- 
ernor, as representative of the State, giving 
welcome, in behalf of the Commonwealth, to 
the Japanese envoys, says tothem: “Gratified, 
deeply gratified have I been, as I have visited 
our different educational institutions, to see in 
them many representatives of your land. Let 
me say tothem that they are welcome; send 
your boys, your citizens here, and all our in- 
stitutions shall be thrown broadly open to 
welcome them, to educate and to train them, 
as we would educate and train ovr own chil- 
dren.”’ 

Noble generosity! Did the grave, thought- 
ful foreigners think how noble, how self-sacri- 
ficing it was of Massachusetts to offer them, 
with lavish hand, her best intellectual treas- 
ures, which she, as yet, furnishes to but the 
half of her own children? 

The hearts of grateful women go out in 
blessing to those who knock at the doors of 
colleges, and demand for the daughters of the 
land, something better than the crumbs which 
fall from the richly-laden tables, I confess I 
have not come to appreciate the advantages, 
which some of my most respected friends 
sought earnestly, and received with great re- 
joicing, and which one of the ablest Boston 
dailies calls a “concession to the spirit of the 
Age,’”’ and advises us to “take in the right 
spirit,”—the establishment of University ex- 
aminations for women, by the directors of 
Harvard, and the granting certificates in ac- 
cordance with them. 

Let us congratulate Harvard that, leaning 
on the fifteen years precedent of old Cam- 
bridge, it ventures on this concession to the 
spirit of the Age. But for women, whose am- 
bition it is to get the education, not the mere 
recognition of it when it is gained, mental 
training, not a certificate, let’ them decline 
these flattering attentions, and wait for a bet- 
ter offer. It is sure to come. 

So appreciative am I of the great advantage 
of the movements that I have mentioned, that 
I would not willingly see them furthered with 
a whit less zeal, and yet, except so far as many 
movements may advance together, and all 
conduce to the same end,I cannot but feel 
that the demand for suffrage lies—in the mat- 
ter of reforms—nextin order. Itseemsto me 
that no other movement includes the rest, 
while this is the highway to all others. 

Looking back, how the grandeur of the rey- 
olutionary struggle dwarfs, if we suppose it to 
‘have been undertaken to secure larger return 
for labor, or even opportunities for a better ed- 
ucation. Not that our forefathers under-val- 
ued these things, but they laid their ax at the 
root of the tree, and said: ‘*All men are born 
free and equal.’”’ This established, all things 


| were sure to be added unto them. The move- 
ment for universal suffrage is notably a demo- 
cratic movement, and so,in harmony with the 
spirit of the founders of our government. 


Grand as are the so-callea educational in- | 
| it mean to Woman ? 


| stitutions of our land, none has compared in 
wide-spread, beneficial influence, with this 
school of the people, the ballot in the hand of 
every map. Said a wise thinker, in arguing 
for the admission of the freedman to the exer- 
cise of suffrage, “I advocate this as the best 
school for the training of the American citizen, 
into the knowledge and practice of his duties 
to American society. We have a system of 
schools and churches to develop the mental 
and moral life of American children, but 
where is the seminary in which grown Amerti- 
can men shall be taught to apply their religion, 
their knowledge, as members of society. Uni- 
versal, manhood-suffrage, is the only college 
of the kind ever invented by the art of man. 
Every other expedient for educating the peo- 
ple into the bighest form of citizenship, has 
failed. Youmay teach men all human science 
in the school, all religion in the church, all re- 
finement in society, but so long as they only 
receive these things from a class above them, 
they remain grown children. But a Republi- 
can government puts the ballot into the hand 
of every man, and says: ‘That ballot makes 
you responsible for American society, for the 
government, the church, the home, the laws. 
You can vote to have these things bad if 
you will—then you take the consequences 
and assume the guilt of the nation’s failure. 
You can vote for good men and measures, 
and share the nation’s glory and success.’ 
This appeal goes after his manhood, and stirs 
the least spark of it that may linger within 
him.” 

And pray where is Woman to get this in- 
valuable training? Where is she to be taught 
to apply the knowledge gained in the schools 
and the church? 

What isto save her from the temptation 
into which her esthetic nature, when that 
alone is developed, is sure to lead her—this 
mad devotion to fashion, which all sensible 
people bewail, and which threatens to sap the 
vigor of American life; which is making 
worthless the lives of so many women, and de- 
stroying the finest charm of society. We may 
inveigh against it, we may sneer at it, but with 
something, the mind, even of a woman, must 
be occupied. 

I believe women need to be weighted with 
this same sense of responsibility which makes 
of the stolid, vacant-eyed emigrant a thinking 
being. 

The frivolity of which you complain, this 
pointless talk from which you turn in disgust, 
is the rapid buzz of the wheel which has no 
regulation. It means power running to waste. 
If men, as long as they receive all things from 
aclass above them, remain grown children, is 
it otherwise with women ? 

The recognition of Woman’s equality with 
man, before the law, is essential to a proper 
adjustment of all important, open questions, 
whether it be of the cure or the prevention of 
crime, or the advancement of the interests of 
society. Without it we are trying to raise a 
building first, and prepare our tools afterward. 


The argument against educating woman in 
the higher branches, has been that she has no 
use for the knowledge she would gain; that 
her baby will be no better cared for, her hus- 
band’s dinner no better cooked. Woman, as 
an individual, needing resources within her- 
self, against the pressure of misfortune (or 
fortuce, which is sometimes as perilous), Wo- 
man, as helper in the great movements for the 
amelioration of human woe (except perhaps, 
as the dispenser of charities, which she herself 
receives by her husband’s favor), Woman as 
counsellor, has never been recognized, and 
never will be, until this badge of subserviency— 
disfranchisement, is lifted from her, a badge so 
terrible, when applied to a man, that when, 
during a debate in Parliament, Lord E. Cecil 
proposed a clause, proviging that persons who 
had been sentenced to penal servitude, for any 
offense, should be incapable of voting, Mr. 
Gladstone objected to it, because “a citizen 
ought not to bear for life the brand of electoral 
incapacity,’’ and the clause was negatived. A 
badge of disgrace so opprobrious, in our own 
land, whose boast it is that her government 
rests on the consent of the governed, that the 
tender souls of our legislators could not bear 
to see it fastened even upon the traitor to his 
country. This badge of electoral incapacity, 
which our forefathers, in a struggle whose 
sacrifices and bitterness our foremothers shar-, 
ed, struck from their own shoulders, which, 
through years of civil war we labored, and 
successfully, to lift from the black man, to-day 
rests only upon women. 

What has the ballot meant to men? It has 
meant opportunities for the higher education, 
to a degree unknown in any other country. 
It has meant a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s 
work, so that hither, as to a land of promise, 
set tides of the unfortunate and down-trodden 
of all lands. Even now, Germany is holding 
State councils to devise means to check the 
flow of emigration to America, and she will, 
as do those of whom we ask the ballot, work 
backward, granting, as she must, better op- 
portunities, better education, and so on, sur- 
rendering her treasures little by little, as Ata- 
lanta dropped the golden apples, to check her 








pursuers, The ballot has meant an open path 
for the humblest, to the highest honors in the 
church and the State. It has meant the right 
of the most hardened male criminal to a trial 
by a jury of his peers. What does the lack of 


The converse of this. It means the highest 
institutions in the land closed against her; it 
means for the suspected offender against laws 
she had no voice in making, the absolute ex- 
clusion of her peers from the tribunal which 
judges her. It indirectly means a restricted 
choice of avocations, and, consequently, inabili- 
ty to secure due compensation for her labor. 
It means submission to laws which violate her 
tenderest sensibilities, and defraud her of 
God-given rights. Is the ballot beneath our 
seeking, or is the securing it the reform next 
in order? There is but one foundation on 
which a Republic can be built. The stones 
are ready hewn on which the super-structure, 
to be stable, must rest. But the builders are 
impatient of results, and try, like unfaithful 
workmen, to hurry it forward, without seeing 
them all in at the base. 

“One stone is enough,” said the peopte of old. 
“We will build on military prowess.” But their 
structures were insignificant and temporary. 

“Let us add learning,” said another, but the 
structure fell. ‘The superior classes,” said 
another, but it toppled like an inverted pyra- 
mid. ‘All male citizens,’ cried “America,” 
and challenged the wonder of the world, as the 
nation that dared. 

But not yet is the building firm. Drop your 
plummet from its highest pinnacle, and it will 
fall without the base. Will you wait till some 
commotion shakes it, and then, too late, make 
haste to prop it securely? We split hairs to 
decide who are and who are not, “we, the peo- 
ple,” whether or not Woman is a citizen. 
Still, the unfaithful workman asks how nar- 
row may be the base of this temple, over which 
they have dared write the sacred name of 
Freedom. 

But let us give thanks and be glad that each 
day adds to the number of those who respect 
the stone which the builders have rejected, 
and which, if it be God’s purpose, it is man’s 
necessity yet to make the head of the corner. 
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THE MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY---ANN ARBOR. 

Does the quaint suggestive name of Ann Ar- 
bor provoke somebody to ask why this proper 
and common noun should be joined together ? 
A soubriquet with so maiden and Arcadian a 
ring, must catch the ear of the inquisitive ;— 
for such, there is a poem, 

Fifty years ago,—so the story runs—two gen- 
tlemen, accompanied by their wives, went to 
the ‘‘Wolverine Territory’ now known as the 
State of Michigan. Passing through Detroit, 
they went inland thirty miles, till the gently 
rolling country, wooded by noble trees, pre- 
senting to their eyes a bower of beauty, arrest- 
ed their attention, and led them to select the 
spot as a home; there, these model husbands 
built a bower, and dedicated it to their wives, 
who each bore the name of Ann,—thus the 
bower became Ann’s Arbor, and for so novel 
an evidence of marital harmony, the name fell 
as an inheritance to the descendants of the 
four, it is to be trusted, forever. 

Ann Arbor, as it now stands, has dropped the 
possessive case, and welcomes with a wide 
hospitality, all who come from near and far to 
the Bower City, better known as the Universi- 
ty Town of Michigan. 

Before turning to the Anu Arbor of to-day, 
listen to what an old couple said of the spot, 
in its primitive days: 

“When we first came here (said the wife,) 
nothing could have been more beautiful. In 
the woods beneath the trees, the grass was 
soft and green, where the brightest, sweetest 
flowers grew, and everywhere delicate vines 
climbed the trees, in natural and graceful tes- 
toons; around the edges of the woods, bushes 
and vines drooped beneath their burden of de- 
liciously ripe fruit; in hollows of trees, bees 
had deposited stores of sweetest honey; it 
seemed as if nature intended we should ‘live 
without work,’ and eat without “sweat of the 
brow.’ ” 

Was the old lady dreaming ?—and who had 
so cunningly created this garden in the wilder- 
ness? Had fire, so potent in Oak Openings, 
been the element operating, to prepare the 
way for the nation’s best, purifying the soil of 
“original taint,” “weeds refusing to grow ?” 

The wife had been telling poetry,—what had 
the husband to say ? 

“We, the first settlers, had everything our 
own way, in those early days; all we had to 
do, was to organize, and we did it in this way: 
We struck a base line across the State, from 
Lake Erie to Lake Michigan, making as many 
counties as the Territory would afford. Those 
counties were divided into townships, and 
the townships into sections; roads cutting 
the sections, as nearly as possible at right 
angles, so, in the survey of the State from 
less to greater, the angles, in nearly every 
instance, were right angles. We had our 
border difficulties in those days, — the boys 
of the “buck-eye’’ State, made claim to three 
of our counties on the border; we said 
no, and formed into a company, armed and 
equipped to fight out the difficulty; seeing 
which, “Uncle Sam” stepped between, and al- 
lotted to Ohio the land she claimed, and as a 





place-to, gave to Michigan, territory beyond 
the lake to the northwest.” 

Was the stout old deacon (for deacon he 
was), aware that in his recital of the State 
strife for territory, he was lending a “helping 
hand” to Hedge, who, in his “Primeval World,” 
infuses a new spirit of interpretation, into the 
Cain and Abel strife of antiquity ? 

Socially, Ann Arbor reflects the intelligence 
of all university towns; the spell of her inheri- 
tance is still working, for she seems secluded 
from the atmosphere, that generally charac- 
terizes Western towns; an atmosphere in 
most instances magnetic with eager haste to 
grasp material wealth; here, trade seems ac- 
tive but not forecasting, more a gracious desire 
to supply the wants of the people, who give 
and take. 

The churches, which represent all the sects 
in Protestantism, and one, the papacy, open as 
so many windows of interpretation towards 
the heavens; each, no doubt, claiming for 
itself the “window of divine surprise.” 

Geographically, Ann Arbor is rolling, pasto- 
ral and sylvan ; the scenic points of interest be- 
ing Whittimore Lake, the Three Lakes, where 
pitcher plants grow plentifully, and ‘‘School- 
girls’ Glen.” A scenery insufficient to satisfy 
the poetic sense, there being no rest for the 
artistic eye of indefinite distance; all is too 
near and approachable. 


The glen, however, meets this difficulty in 
miniature; here there are surprises of view; 
vistas of light and shade, in which the delicate 
foliage, fluttering from interlacing boughs, re- 
flects the beauty of emeralds to the searching 
eye of the artist; here stand blackened and 
shattered trunks of the forest, hoary-headed 
veterans of oak, who have withstood, and at 
last yielded to the fierce blasts and slow decay 
of Ages,ready when time shall cut them lower, 
to tell their longevity, by their inner circling 
record ; here the Huron River winds caressing- 
ly, forming a mirror which reflects the land- 
scape, while in its trees along its banks, the 
mourning dove utters the thrice repeated cry 
of sweetest melancholy—the echo of a sigh. 
To have seen the glen bathed in the,radiance 
of sunset, and the splendor fade and vanish in 
the twilight, and its recesses relighted by the 
full harvest-moon, is to take a picture in the 
memory, that fancy can illuminate with un- 
dying colors. 

School-girls’ Glen, is a haunt, also, for the 
boys of the Wniversity; here they rehearse 
their “maiden speeches” preparing in solitude 
to meet the criticism of the multitude. The 
spirit of Alma Mater may transform this sylvan 
haunt to a “classic shade,” but, hitherto, the 
girls have entered it, only as artists or botan- 
ists or pleasure-seekers. Will they now try 
mettle with the stripling athletes, for academ- 
ichonors? No doubt! for girls as well as 
boys have already entered “‘for better or for 
worse,” to run together the course of mental 
drill at. the Ann Arbor University. 

Does it not occur again, to the inquisitive 
eyes who were curious about the origin of the 
name of Ann Arbor, to ask why the doors of 
Anp Arbor University were opened to admit 
young women, and what were the influences 
operating to lead to suchastep? The answer 
is simple and direct. 

On the part of the University, there was a 
potent want, which wasmoney. The Legisla- 
ture would not grant it, unless the daughters 
of the tax-payers could sbare the privileges of 
education with the sons. The spirit of the 
University was conservative, opposed to the 
radical want of the times,—the educational 
want of Woman,—(and through her the peo- 
ple)—the regents and most of the professors be- 
ing hostile to her admission, The need of 
money, however, did not lessen, and Principle, 
taking advantage of the necessity, made for it- 
self an opportunity. 

Honor to the Legislature which dared brave 
the spirit of conventionality that fossilizes 
within institutions of learning. 

Congratulations also, to the University 
which, taking lead in making the essential 
step in modern progress, has, in the words of 
Emerson, “‘learned to draw rents and revenues 
from the immense patrimony of the old and 
recent Ages ;’’ may it not be added, shall learn 
fresh ideas from this Age of “the people.” 

It would be difficult , doubtless, if not impos- 
sible, to induce the University to part with the 
young women,—they having shown themselves 
capable and willing to participate with the 
young men in each grade of every department 
of learning, have earned an equal right to 
its advantages, and probably, together with the 
young men, are henceforth identified with the 
fortunes of the University. 

The moral influence exerted by the liberal 
attitude of the University upon other institu- 
tions, may be understood by quoting from the 
last Annual Report of the President to the 
Board of Regents; which runs thus, “Cornell 
University has recently decided to open its 
doors to women, and it can hardly be doubted 
that other conspicuous Eastern colleges will 
soon follow the example. 
Trustees of at least four prominent New Eng- 
land Colleges are formally considering the sub- 
ject.” 

The courses of study so far established in the 
University at Ann Arbor, are the departments 
of the Academic, Scientific, Law ana Medical, 
to all of which the young women are admitted 
on the same terms with the young men, pur- 
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suing their studies in the same classes, with 
the exception of the latter department; there 
the study is separate, except in chemistry. 
The Dormitory system is not adopted by the 
University, and the young men and women 


find their homes in the dwellings of the citi- 
zens of Ann Arbor, thus are subjected to the 


same influences that operate upon every man 
and woman in society. 

In the modest art gallery of the University 
are two works of art, modeled by Randolph 
Rogers, the “Nydia” and the “Ruth Gleaning,” 
also a beautiful marble medallion portrait of 
Rogers from the chisel of the sculptor Cush- 
ing. The distinguished American sculptor 
having so long resided at Ann Arbor, the Uni- 
versity may be pardoned if feeling the pride of 
possession in these art contributions. 

The present enlargement of the main build- 
ing of the University including, among its 
many accommodations, a large and elegant 
Audience Hall, affords sittings for more than 
twenty-five hundred hearers, showing a gener- 
ous desire to meet the increasing demand for 
privileges, growing out of the hospitable atti- 
tude towards women; while the new and su- 
perb dome that crowns the central portion of 
the building, makes the Michigan University 
at Ann Arbor, a fitting monument to survive 
the prophetic but unambitious Bower, dedicat- 
ed fifty years ago to the ‘‘Anns of our story.” 

oO. 





HOUSEWIFERY. 


My DEAR Mrs, StoneE:—I was much in- 
terested in the letter of Miss Ingelow to your- 
self of Dec. 11th. She says, “No where else is 
household work thought so degrading as in 
America.”’ Very likely this is true, it is cer- 
tainly what might be expected in a nation just 
emerged from chattelism. I know not when 
we shall recover from the demoralization of 
that system of slave-labor which we cherished, 
or give their proper value to the chief inter- 
ests of arepublic. And again, in the fluctuat- 
ing tide of wealth and honor peculiar to our 
country, few have the independence of an 
assured position. ‘‘The daughter of a hun- 
dred Earls” may toil as much as she pleases, 
while the daughter of an American speculator 
may depend upon a jeweled white hand for 
her principal badge of distinction. Fortunes 
are suddenly acquired by those who have no 
social refinement, whose ambition has been 
for place, and power, and luxury; how can 
we expect these to know anything of the charm 
of domestic life, or the dignity of household 
occupation? From these, and other causes, 
it seems quite natural that kitchen work should 
not generally be regarded in its proper light. 

But I would like to have recognized, although 
in the minority, that large and most respect- 
able class who place great value upon their 
skill in housewifery, who rejoice in homes 
made neat, orderly and attractive, under their 
immediate supervision, often by their own 
hands. There is a multitude of women who 
would dismiss their Dinahs and their Brid- 
gets if they had the health and the strength to 
do their own work; they would perform this 
task without the slightest sense of “personal 
deterioration.’ Do New England women, I 
mean those from the old Puritan stock, feel 
degraded by labor? Juding from my own stand- 
point, I should say that a great proportion of 
our women, of the intelligent, substantial 
class, are somewhat vain and boastful of their 
knowledge of household duties and its results. 
Do they not vie with each other in delicate 
cookery, in the quality of their bread, or the 
flavor of their sweetmeats? Do they not ex- 
hibit their products at agricultural fairs, and 
thus publish their acquaintance with kitchen 
work? When the newspapers berate us for 
bad bread, muddy coffee, and illy prepared 
meat, I say to myself, that does not apply to 
the women that I know; for one women who 
is a poor cook, I know twenty who are ex- 
ceedingly good cooks; for one woman who is 
ashamed of being known to work, I know forty 
who glory in their achievements. ; 

Miss Ingelow wishes us to discover how do- 
mestic work is to be combined with high cul- 
ture—a problem she hopes we will solve for 
ourselves and for the world. [am sure I wish 
we could, if that is the true way to advance 
the best interests of the race. It seems to me 
doubtful whether the two can ever be combin- 
ed, not because of any incompatibility, but 
simply because there is not time for both. 

Housekeeping demands constant vigilance, 
and whoever succeeds in any undertaking 
must give himself or herself very much to the 
work in haud. A woman may have capacity 
for ordering and arranging a home, such skill, 
and tact, and foresight, that the wheels in her 
machinery may run with very little friction— 
she may be intelligent, and well informed on 
topics of public interest, and yet her atiain- 
ments might fall very far short of “high cul- 
ture.’”’ This phrase embraces so much at the 
present day,and knowledge increases so rapidly, 
that constant study alone can keep us from 
falling behind the Age. Ido not mean to say 
that the young lady who makes the delicate 
biscuit she gives you for tea, may not delight 
you in the evening with an exquisite rendering 
of Bethoven; or that Fanny may not, with 
equal facility, do her work in the kitchen, and 
then read Horace or Schiller—for these are 
every day occurrences, not so exceptional as 
some suppose. Butin knowledge of house~ 
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work, combined with high culture in the ex- 
tensive signification of these terms, very few 
will stand the test. How delightful it would 
be if every woman had stch acquirements that 
she could find her kitchen a labaratory for most 
interesting chemical experiments; a place for 
the harmonious working of mechanical power ; 
if she could find her home a wide field for es- 
thetics—for high art; could find it a divine 
temple where she, as God’s minister, is called 
to serve at an altar forbidden to chureh and 
priesthood; when she shall become conscious 
of the dignity of her position in the home, and 
show her work to be refined by a refined way 
of doing it, great progress will be made in the 
right direction. 
“Who sweeps a room as to God’s law 
Makes that and the action fine.” 

But we must turn to the facts. Our Amer- 
jean women are already an overworked class, 
excluding in this estimate the fashionable 
idlers, (we never take account of the foam on 
its surface in calculating the depth and strength 
of a stream) and I do not well see how they 
can do more. A woman with a family and a 
number of servants, with a!l the appliances of 
wealth, even, often has no leisure; the interest 
in her children, the supervision of her house, 
dispensing hospitality and charity, fully oc- 
cupy her; after answering all the demands 
made upon her she is frequently the most jad- 
ed person in the household. What time has 
she for study? she may show that she is a 
well-bred woman, that the schools did some- 
thing for her in early life, and that is all. 

The second class, those with limited means, 
who find themselves in the current of our fast, 
hurrying, and worrying American life, are 
wearied immeasurably with the effort to main- 
tain their existence, and if they find time for 
newspapers and a little fiction they do well. 

The remaining class, those who work for 
daily bread, are necessarily debarred from 
much mental discipline. I wish we had more 
time for improvement—time to cultivate the- 
highest and best part of our nature. If com- 
pulsory education shall ever become a part of 
our national policy, the foundation will be laid 
for a higher development, and we may hope for 
a wider diffusion of science and ethics among 
the masses of our people; and possibly our 
women, by the aid of co-operative housekeep- 
ing or something of a similar nature, evolved 
from our necessities, may realize a better life, 
and become far more intellectual, though “do- 
mestic work,combined with high culture,” 
may never be attained. In considering the 
subject farther, am not sure that we shall 
not only find this unattainable but undesir- 
able; that is, if the author means that the 
world should be so revolutionized that every 
woman shall find that domestic work and hard 
study are both things given hertodo. The 
old argument, “Tools to him who can use 
them,” comes up here with all its force. 

Some of us could not give a life-time to a 
single study, and thereby enhance the world’s 
progress in science—we have no taste for it, 
but we have a genius for serving tables, and 
ministering to physical needs. Very few can 
paint a picture, model a figure, or excel in 
song,but many can make delightful homes, 
full of light, and life, and beauty—embellished 
with such exquisite taste that their work might 
become fine studies for painter and poet. 

Success, I repeat, implies absorption in the 
pursuit; and the world would be greatly the 
loser if the artist should try to combine some 
branch of mechanics with his other calling, or 
the scientist take up cobbling or tailoring. 
Good occupations, surely and often taken from 
choice as well as necessity. 

So in regard to the work of women, let those 
who can, charm usin the drama, delight us 
with music, teach us science and religion—how 
to enrich and beautify our daily life, and leave 
the washing, baking and brewing to us whose 
attention is not otherwise occupied. We are 
well content to do the clear-starching and iron- 
ing, and will try to make them as graceful and 
pretty occupations as we can, if Miss Ingelow 
will continue to sing her sweet songs, and cre- 
ate charming fiction like that which she has 
just give us, forin this way she will minister 
to us, and we will minister to her; and like the 
members of an affectionate family, each may 
be satisfied to do the work she is most capable 
of doing. JE. J. 


——— 


WOMAN AND THE LAW. 


It is quite time that some of the antiquated 
and inconsistent interpretations of the Bible 
with respect to Woman, were shown up in 
their true light. The writer would introduce 
one passage from the letters of Paul, which is 
always lugged into the Woman’s Rights con- 
troversy, and wielded with effect, too, upon 
the minds of the masses, just because the 
masses are ignorant of the evidence that com- 
pletely overthrows the assumed position. 

The passage referred to (I. Cor. 14: 34.) 
reads thus: “But they are commanded to be 
under obedience, as also saith the law.” 
Now the question immediately arises, To 
what law does Paul refer? 

Upon examining almost all our standard Or- 
thodox commentaries, it is found that margin- 
al reference is made to the words spoken by 
Jehovah to the woman in the Garden of Eden, 
(Gen. 3: 16). And also to the Mosaic Law, 
(Num.30: 1--12). Scriptural reference is also 
sometimes made to the customs of Jewish 


women, which customs may have grown into 


social or conventional law. 
Now if the apostle refers to this latter—the 


law of custom—as being obligatory upon us, 
let us have the customs of the Jewish women 


in full. Consistency requires the veil, the se- 


course, po oppouent of the Woman movement 


thinks of advocating such a position. 
But Paul may refer to the Mosaic Law. 


Perhaps he does. But is it true that th® 
Mosaic Law is binding upon us? Who so 
ignorant as to affirm this? If that law is 
binding in part it is binding in full, and we 
must be fettered with all the painful distinc- 
tions laid down therein, regulating the con- 
duct and proprieties of females. 

However, in explaining the above-mention- 
ed passage, reference is usually made to Gen. 
&: 16. “And thy desire shall be to thy hus- 
band, and he shall rule over thee.’ This is 
the language upon which most emphasis is 
generally placed. This is the eternal and 
Divine regulation, having its origin in the 
fitness of things, and binding to all time. 

Indeed! let us try this. Theologians have 
always told us that the words spoken to the 
woman in Eden contain a curse. We have 
heard that doctrine from achild. It is still 
the teaching of the pulpit. And must we 
make the fulfilling of a curse a virtue? 

Suppose a father curses a daughter from his 
door, must society deem it a duty to carry out 
the provisions of that curse? Is this the 
spirit of Him who said to the fallen one: 
“Neither do I condemn thee; go, and sin no 
more”? Woman must be held in subjection 
because the conditions of this supposed law 
ougut to be fulfilled! That such teachings 
from an enlightened pulpit can still be toler- 
ated, is due, mainly, to the credulity of a peo- 
ple trained to yield usquestioning adherence 
to the doctrines of a class of men, who, for va- 
rious reasons, ire apt to go widely astray upon 


matters of this kind. 
Takea further look at the subject. In Gen. 


4: 7, we have the same phraseology that is 
used in the 16th verse of the preceeding chap- 
ter, already quoted. The expression is the 
same, varied only by the pronominal suffixes. 
Any tyro in the Hebrew Bible can look this 
up for himself. But the passage, Gen. 4: 7, 
has reference to Cain and Abel: ‘‘And unto 
thee shall be his desire, and thou shalt rule 
over him.”’ If, then, the words spoken to the 
woman be the expression of an abiding law, 
and if human society must fulfill the condi- 
tions thereof, let us be consistent, and say that 
Cain did right in killing his brother, From 
this conclusion there is no escape. If one 
passage justifies the subjection of women, the 
other equally justifies the subjection of Abel. 

It is plain, then, that the curse pronounced 
upon the woman was simply a prophetic inti- 
mation of the oppressive subjection, and con- 
sequent degradation, of which Woman, as a 
rule, in all Ages, has been the uncomplaining 
victim. 

Should the readers of the WoMAN’s JourR- 
NAL desire it, the law mentioned by Paul may 
be made the subject of another article. 

PRESBYTERIAN PASTOR. 


—<—— 


“ROUND OR FLAT.”---LETTER FROM MRS. 
NANNETTE B. GARDNER, 


A friend handed me the WomMAN’s JoURNAL 
containing an article under the above caption. 
In my opinion, it is poorly calculated to aid 
the Suffrage cause. Reformers have thought 
that precedents are valuable, as an education, 
to prepare the way. Would it not be wise to 
look into the causes of difference in the “in- 
terpretation”’ of such minds as those of Butler, 
Longhridge, and other men of pronounced 
ability ? to inspire millions of women to arise 
from their abject, oppressed, and degraded 
condition, and to assert all the rights which 
nature and humanity have given them? If 
some win victories by bold, earnest action, 
every friend of Woman Suffrage should re- 
joice. We are told that, 


“Saint Peter sat by the celestial gate; 

His keys were rusty, and the lock was dull, 
So little trouble had been given of late; 

Not that the place, by any means, was full,— 
But, since the Gallic era, “eighty-eight”, 

The devils had ta’en a longer, stronegr pull, 
Anda “pull aluogether,” as they say 

At sea, which drew most souls another way.” 


It may be news to Mrs. Cole that I was not 
the first Woman to vote in this city of Detroit. 
Under date of April 28, 1804, at a town meet- 
ing, in Detroit, agreeable to notice given to 
the freeholders of the town, the Board of 
Trustees laid before the freeholders the situ- 
ation of the town respecting the safety of fix- 
ed property, on account of part of the pickets, 
gates, &c., having been removed without the 
knowledge of the Board; and, therefore, it 
was resolved that the sense of the freeholders 
present be taken, to determine whether the 
pickets and gates be replaced, or suffered to 
fall into decay, and the said freeholders voted 


as follows, viz:— 
Yeas, 12, among whom were, Widow Cala- 


han, by Charles Corey; the late Mrs. Welch, 
by W. Scott, Esq. 

Nays, 13, among whom were, Widow Coats, 
by Dr. Ecarts; Widow Provencal. 

So, it appears, the widows who were free- 
holders voted the same as men, and were even 
permitted to vote by proxy, and that one wid- 
ow votedin person. The election was a vital- 
ly important one, and touched the defenses of 
the town against the savages, and involved 





clusion, the ignorance of Jewish women. Of ; 


taxation, and the woman’s personal vote turn 
ed the scale on the economical side. 

There is no account given that their votes 
were considered illegal, or that they were 
thrown into prison for performing the duties | 


of American citizens. 
So I found the gate open. And thongh | 


the keys were rusty, and the lock was duli— 
needing a little lubricating—it was wholly un- 
necessary fur me to “climb in some other way, 
like a thief or robber.” I tovk the straight 
anc narrow way, (though few there be that 
walk therein), that led to the polls. I can as- 
sure Mrs. Cole that our Peter was not ‘‘found 
nodding o’er his keys,’ and that no “cherub 
had to flap a wiog o’er his eyes,” to gain me 
admittance. 

Mrs. Cole says that “women were not 
thought of in the construction of the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendmeats.”’ I would 
ask her if, when debated in Congress, it was 
not shown that women would become voters 
under them. Does she know that this was 
not the intent of those who ratified them? 
This has been the conviction of thousands of 
women, and stimulated me in taking the in- 
itiative steps to become a voter. I cannot 
permit her to speak disparagingly of our mo- 


tives in doing so. 
The thinking men in our land are disposed 


to try Woman’s capacity, and the effect of ad- 
mitting her ‘nto our government. But if the 
women refuse to act, and stand upon mere 
forms of etiquette, they will never achieve 
any results in the great battle of life. Dreamy 
sentiments will never gain popular favor with 
the unthinking rabble who mainly control our 
political institutions. The weakness of Mrs. 
Cole’s position is the inert and yielding policy 
it inculeates, which would forever make the 
efforts of the few earnest workers futile. 
NANNETTE B. GARDNER. 
Detroit, Feb. 8, 1873. 
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LETTER FROM CHICAGO. 


DEAR JOURNAL :—From a late number of 
Les Etats Unis, d’ Europe, I translate the fol- 
lowing :— 

A Peace Congress, composed exclusively of 
women, to be held during the present winter, 
in Paris, if the authorities do not intervene, 
will be presided over by Mme. K. Del. Kag- 
geth, a propagandist of the emancipation of 
women in America, 

The idea of a Peace Congress may be ex- 
cellent, but, as we do not believe in assemblies 
that exclude women, we cannot approve a re- 
union from which men are shut out. This is 
not the plan of the League of Peace and Lib- 
erty of Geneva. Men and women are invited 
to equal association in it. It seems to us, no 
one should be excluded from the discussion of 
questions that concern every one. 

The best counsel we can give women is to 
avoid falling into our errors, not to imitate our 
egotistical spirit. 

Having once before seen myself announced 
as about to appear in Paris, crowned with a 
title to which I never had the slightest preten- 
sion, let me ask you to say for me, to the dear 
friends across the sea, that if I am ever so hap- 
py as to preside over a Peace Society in that 
elysium we call Paris,so far from imitating 
the egotistic spirjt of men, so far from copying 
their faults, I shall hope, nay expect, to find 
myself associated with the noble men who be- 
lieve, as I do, that pugilistic encounters of in- 
dividuals or bodies of men, is not the best way 
of asserting intelligence cr vindicating rights. 

With no wish to circumscribe the liberty of 
any, even in so small a matter as the arrange- 
ment of the letters of my uneuphonic name, 
and with heartiest sympathy for the grand 
League of Peace and Liberty of which, in spir- 
it, [am a member,I am theirs and yours, 
most truly. Karte N. DoGGerr. 

Chicago, Jan. 29, 1873. 


el 


GOOD MOTHERS WANTED. 


DEAR JOURNAL :—It is a most painful truth | 
to a thoughtful mind, that one of the greatest 
wants of the Age is, to-day, good mothers. 

From the beginning of time, all true great- 
ness has originated from the mother; how 
vastly important it is, then, that our daughters 
should be well educated, and well trained, in 
order to promote the welfare and prosperity 
of the nation. The influence of a good, wise, 
Christian mother, is without limit; yet it 
seems that she is scarcely aware of it, when 
we can witness, almost every day, women of, 
apparently, good minds; intelligent, educat- 
ed women, who live merely for the purpose of 
gratifying their own selfish desires; who de- 
vote all their time, money, and thought, to 
the adornment of their body, fit for nothing, 
in a manner, but to represent dry-goods shops. 
Why it it, that Woman so feebly exerts her 
power, for some good and useful purpose? Be- 
cause of inefficient mothers. Education and 
accomplishments amount to nothing, unless 
they go hand in hand with judicious training, 
with good, honest, firm principles. When 
will Woman learn to appreciate true worth ? 
Oh, that she would clothe herself in those no- 
ble, richest robes of Virtue, Goodness, and 


Truth! 
Fathers and mothers, I beseech of you, to 


look to the training of your children. See 
that they are well born, that you can give to 
them healthful physical, mental, and moral 
conditions. In this way, and this only, can 
we ever expect to have good sons and daugh- 
ters, fathers and mothers, who are worthy of 
the name, and worthy of the ballot. 





AnnA C, WHITE. 


10,000 Oopies Sold in 10 Weeks! 


| GREATEST SUCCESS EVER KNOWN! 


OF DITSON « CO.’s 
GEMS of STRAUSS 


New Centains: 


Telegraph, Illustration, 

Consortien, Artist's Life, 
Manhattan, Wine, Women and Song, 
New Vienna, Publisher, 

Blue Danube, Burgersinn, 


Marriage Bells, 
Wiener Fresken, 
Academic, 

1901 Nights, 
Royal Songs, . 
And 30 other of his Best Waltzes. 

Pizzicato Polka, Clear the Track Galop, 
Tritsch-Tratsch, One Heart, One Soul, 
Fata Morgana, Mazurka, Lob der Frauen, Mazurka 
Belle Helene, Quadrille, Orpheus, Quadrille, 

And 2 other Polkas, Mazurkas, and Quadrilles. 

“Embellished with a fine portrait of Strauss, and 
filling 250 large music pages; it is a musical gem; in- 
dispensable to all lovers of Strauss’s dance music.” — 
Evening Mail. 

Price $3.50 in beard covers; $3.00 in cloth; $4.00 

in gilt. Seld by all Book and Music Dealers. 


Vienna Wools, 

German Hearts, 

Love and Pleasure, 

Life Let us Cherish 
Waltzes. 


Try SPARKLING RUBIES.......... 3 
and pronounce it the best and brightest of SABBATH 
SCHOOL SONG BOOKS! 


Try CHEERFUL VOICES.......... 50 
The new SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by L. O. Emerson. 
We shall sell 100,000 in 1873. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Chas. H. Ditson & Oo., 
ree Boston. ‘ Til Br’dway, New York. 
e ° 





E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 
CONVEYANCERS, 
Neo. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties ofthe Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 


DWARD G. STEVENS. Mary E. STEVENS 
Jan. 21. tf. 


JOSEPH LEWANDO’S 


FRENCH DYE HOUSE, 





— AND — 
Steam Scouring Establishment. 
OFFICES: 

264 Washington Street Boston. 
1844 Washington Street Highlands. 

7 Railroad Avenue ° Lynn, 
Galen Street ° Watertown. 

Jan. 18. ly 





UNITED PIANO MAKERS. 


Testimonial from FRANZ ABT, composer 
of “When the Swallows Homeward 
Fly,” Kee, &e. 

(Translation.] 

At the recent concert in Williamsbnrg, June 23d, 
arranged by the different singing societies in my hon- 
or, I had occasion to make myself acquainted with a 
GRAND PIANO from the United Piano Makers. 
This Grand Piano distinguished itself by its harmoni- 
ous sounds, immense body of tone, and remarkable 
touch ; so much so, that it gives a to express 
my highest consideration in favor of this manufactory. 

FRANZ ABT. 

New York, July 3, 1872. 


THOMAS MAIN & SON, 


48S WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON. 


Sele Agents for New England. 
Jan 18 3m 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


<P Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently titted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean, 


we rnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28 








SOMETHING NEW 
“3 « -) FOR WOMEN TO DO. 






. Ye Do good and Make Money ! 
\ Te Address, with stamp, 
YN \, Box 788, New York City. 
3m 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D.. 
681 TREMONT ST., 


Gives particular attention to the Diseases o7 
Women. 
Office hoursfrom 8 to9 A. M. and 2to4P. M. 


Mar. 11. 
$5t $2 per day! Agents wanted! All classes 

0 of working people, of either sex, 
young or old, make more money at work for us in 
their spare moments, or all the time, than at any 
thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & 


Co., Portland, Me. 
Sept. 3. 





lyr. ; 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Offices=-17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston, 


ce Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLB ¥ combines persistent energy with profe: 


sional skill and long experience in the 


Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
0; Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SA ryarers 
» ate 


and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. tf Fe 





R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 


gages. 


Boston Post Building, Room 6 ly Aug 5 





| BUTLER & NORWOOD 


‘90 & 92 TREMONT S8St., 


— AND— 
| 


No. 1 & 2 MONTGOMERY PLACE 


ONE PRICE 


POPULAR STORE, 


Would announce to their friends and customers that 
they have made 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


in all their departments, and, during the months of 
January, February, and March, will offer 


Special Inducements, 


in their large and extensive stock, in order to make 
room for their spring importations. 


Butler & Norwood, 


90 & 92 TREMONT STREET, 
—AND=— 
1 & 2 Montgomery Place. 


(Next door to Metropolitan R. R. Station.) 
Jan 18. 


Buy the Best. 


Ga If you want the LATEST IMPR( VEMENT 
in CLornHes WRINGERS, buy the IMrrovr 


UNIVERSAL. 











It has Rubber between the Wooden Springs. 

New Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself to every 
curve, 

A Folding Apren or Guide, to prevent the clothes 
from falling back Into the tub. 

Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear in pass- 
ing large articles. 


IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Ever Offered to the Public. 


The Improved UNiveRsac is recommended as supe- 
rior to all others by the Amerian Agriculturist, Watch- 
man and Reflector, Congregationalist and the religious 
and agricultural papers all over the country. 


“The UNIVERSAL is warrantedthe best.” 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’l Agent, 
No. 98 Commercial Street, Boston. 


i" Wringers of all kinds repaired. 
Oct 19 ly ’ 


LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited tocall freely at our office for adviee, without 
charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

During four years that our firm has beenestablished 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have li 
erty to refer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatnese 
and «durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in peculiar cases, ladies 
will have no occasion to complain that we have not 
been considerate. 

OLIVER & TABER, Dentists, 
(OVER SUTTERICK’sS PATTERN Rooms), 


144 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING CARDS 


| Executed in the finest style of the art. Orders by 

| mail promptly filled, and sent, post-paid,on receipt 

| of price. Terms, 50 Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, $3.50. 

E. S. BARTLETT, Parker Hou Boston. 
9in 


BOARDING IN NEW YORK. 


Readers of the Woman's JouRNAL, visiting New 
York, will find a superior stopping-place, by the day 
or week, at Dr. Miller's Home of Health, 37, 39, & 41 
West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excellent table, 











| first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper 


ance, more home-like, and at less prices, than at ho- 
tels. 


Address, for circular, 


Dr. E. P. Miller, 


41 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 
Oct 12 


Thornton & Johnston, ; 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND 
For the sale of 


The Farrand Patent Self-folding 


TUCKER & HEMMER. 


562 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTO 





SOLON THORNTON 


Dec 21. 6m JOHN JOUNSTON, 
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Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- | 


scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 


14 Tue REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- 
FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSF OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS OF USEFUL- 
NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION. 

MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 
8. RESOLVED—THAT WE HEARTILY AP- 

PROVE OF THE BECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 

OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 

CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 

PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 

TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- 

VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 

TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- 

SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY 

WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 

LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 

FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT 

Box. 





OHIO ANNUAL MEETING, 


The Third Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Wom- 
an Suffrage Association will be held at Toledo, in the 
Opera House, Feb. 18 and 19, 1878. 

Each auxiliary society is entitled to three delegates, 
and each Congressional District to one vice-president 

Invitation to be present, and assist in the labor of 
the meeting, is cordially extended to the friends of 
W oman Suffrage in contiguous sister States, and also 
to those at a distance. 

When man shall lift his mother, sister, wife and 
daughter, to his side, on that grand, broad platform 
he now occupies alone, he will realize the crowning 
glory of his manhood, and find the greatest lever in 
moral reform that the world has ever known, in the 
heart and mind of Woman. Come then, one and all! 
and help us to help him in this last and greatest 
achievement —a victory over himself. 

Miriam M. CoLs, Pres. 

R. A. 8. Janney, Chairman Ex. Com. 





MAINE AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





It would certainly have lightened the toil of 
Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, as she endured 
the bitter éold, and traveled through the deep 
snow drifts this winter in Maine, if she could 
have seen the immediate result of her good, pa- 
tient work as we saw it at the Convention in 
Augusta last week. 

I arrived near the close of the first evening 
session, and went directly to Granite Hall. 
It seemed to be literally running over with 
people I picked my way through the crowd 
which occupied the standing space near the 
door, and when fairly inside, saw an audience 
of intelligent looking men and women filling 
every part of the large hall, who were listen- 
ing with evident pleasure to the cogent speech 
of Miss Eastman. 

The Governor of the State was there, and 
members of the Legislature, also lawyers, 
judges, editors, clergymen, and a great number 
of women, making an audience which was esti- 
mated at twelve hundred. 

When the announcements for the next day 
had been made, and the adjournment declared, 
the pleased buzz of the departing host gave 
only tokens of sympathy and agreement with 
what they had heard. 

The next morning session was for business ; 
especially to organize a State Association. At 
ten o’clock, came together the men and wo- 
men who meant work. One woman, sev- 
enty years old, had come with her three 
daughters, starting in the morning of the day 
before. Another aged couple had left their 
home before sunrise, and ridden thirteen 
miles in an open sleigh in that coldest morning 
of the season. 

Rev. Mr. Adams, with refreshing directness, 
prayed for “the blessing of God on this Con- 
vention met to prepare the way for Woman to 
vote.” Rev. Mr. Hinds, who had to leave by 
the noon train, so much desired to define his 
position, and to give the weight of his in- 
fluence in favor of Woman Suffrage, that 
the organization of the society was deferred to 
give him the opportunity, which he used, ina 
very forcible and earnest manner. He was re- 
peatedly cheered by the audience. 

These instances only indicate the spirit and 
purpose, which seemed to animate the whole 
Convention. There was no where an apologet- 
ic tone, or manner, but a straightforward and 
courageous utterance, which was worth going 
all the way to Maine to hear. 

The Association was organized by choosing 
Joshua Nye, a well-known and much-esteemed 
citizen of Augusta, as President. On taking 
the chair, Mr. Nye,in a brief but forcible 
speech, said, “I have always believed in Wo- 
man Suffrage, and if at any time, during the 
last twenty years, the question could have been 
decided by my vote, it would have Leen cast, 
as it would to-day, in favor of Woman’s right 
to the ballot.” 





| than fifteen hundred persons were present. 
| 
| crowd gathered around each speaker. 
| to shake your hand, and to say some word of 
| cordial sympathy,” which came to us like ben- 
| edictions, and helped us on in our work. 
| Weshall always be stronger for that Conven- 
| tion, and sure of speedier success, for the al- 
lies, who came ffom Bangor, Bath and Bel- 
| fast, from Rockland, Thomaston and Wells, 
| from Vassalboro, Skowhe 
off Eastport. Nor shall we forget the generous 
hospitality which gave us shelter and comfort, 
and made our brief sojourn very pleasant to 
us. 

Mrs. Campbell will continue to work in 
Maine, assisted by her excellent husband, 
“without whose help,” she says, “I could do 
nothing.” it. 





THE LEGISLATIVE HEARING. 


If any one doubted the marvelous growth of 
the Woman Suffrage Movement in Massachu- 
setts, the spectacle presented on Wednesday 
morning, at Representatives Hall, would have 
carried conviction to his mind. An audience 
of about fifteen hundred,composed of men 
and women in equal numbers, crowded the 
floor and galleries. Many members of the 
Legislature were present, and the scene was 
exceedingly brilliant and impressive. 

At 10.10 the Committee invited the friends 
of suffrage to state the arguments in support 
of the Memorials and Petitions. They were 
addressed successively by Henry B. Biackwell, 
Mary F. Eastman, James Freeman Clarke, 
Lucy Stone, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Huldah B. 
Loud and Eduah D. Cheney. It would be im- 
possible, in the short space at our command, 
toyive even au abstract of these addresses. But 
we express the general sentiment of the au- 
dience in saying that the arguments were 
worthy of the occasion. Nothing was more 
noticeable than the marked individuality of the 
speakers. For three hours the great audience 
listened with breatbless attention, and mani- 
fested their appreciation by frequent bursts of 
applause. 

At the close of the hearing an application 
to the Joint Special Committee was made by 
the two ladies who spoke last year in opposi- 
tion to Suffrage, asking that they might again 
be heard in support of a remonstrance sent in 
last Monday, and purporting to be signed by 
the Secretary of an “Anti- Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation.” No such Association is kuown to 
the editors of the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL, nor do 
we believe that any such exists. No public 
meeting of such an Association has ever been 
held in this State, so far as we know. Be this 
as it may, there was certainly no good reason 
why the remonstrants should not have occu- 
pied a part of the time at this Hearing, and we 
hope the Committee will not delay their report 
by allowing further discussion. Our chances 
of success will grow less as the session advances, 
and the pressure of public business increases, 
The temperance men have taken time by the 
forelock, and have carried their bill through 
the House. Let the friends of suffrage imitate 
this wise example, and avoid unnecessary de- 
lay. “Behold now is the accepted time—now 


is the day of salvation !’’ H. B. B. 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR DAUGH- 
TERS? 


At the forty-fifth annual exhibition of Chaun- 
cy Hall School, in Music Hall, on Wednesday 
afternoon last, tie first gold medal for scholar- 
ship was awarded to Miss Etta W. Livermore, 
daughter of our friend and co-worker, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore. 

The medal is only. won by the pupil, who, by 
the closest application to study, ranks first, 
and in point of scholarship leads the school. 
The number of boys in the school was two hun- 
dred and fifty; of girls, there were fourteen. 
It is a fact worthy of notice, that the gold med- 
al next in grade to Miss Livermore’s was tak- 
en by a girl. Ina school where there are so 
many excellent scholars of the other sex, this 
is no small thing to do. Miss Livermore also 
took the prize for the best compositions 
throughout the year! 

The whole exhibition was an exceedingly 
fine one, and gave great satisfaction to a very 
large audience. The readings were all good— 
the declamations especially so. That given by 
one little fellow of ten, called “Betsey and the 
Bear,” eliciting hearty applause. The selec- 
tions were all excellent, many of them new, and 
not the hackneyed subjects that school boys 
often choose for their public declamations. In 
this department, too, Miss Livermore bore off 
the palm. Her declamation of ‘The Bishop of 
Beauvais’ Dream of Joan of Arc,” by De Quin- 
cy, gave great satisfaction. Her voice, with- 
out apparent effort, filled the hall; her gestures 
were easy and natural; her enunciation fine ; 
ang, as the Advertiser of the next morning stat- 
ed, she showed plainly that she had inherited 
“the same rhetorical power as her gifted moth. 
er.” The reading from “School Days at Rug- 
by’ by a large class of boys, was one of the pleas- 
antest features of the afternoon. 

Everybody seemed delighted with the exhi- 
bition in full, and all went away feeling that 
Chauncy Hall School was a school for Boston 





| has Mrs. Livermore given a practical answer to 
J 


As each session came to an end, a small | her own question, “What shall we do with our 


“Just | daughters ?” M.S. P. 
Melrose, Mass. 4 
| ARE WOMEN PROTECTED IN MASSACHU- 
SETT3? 


| shows the necessity of Woman’s voice in mak- 


gan, Orono, and far- | ing the laws which affect her peace and hap- 


piness, 

A mother found her residence with her hus- 
band so intolerable, that she determined to 
bear it no longer; so she left with her child, 
four and one-half years old, and, by her own 
industry, was supporting herself and it, at the 
house of a friend, when the husband served a 
habeas corpus, and, at twenty minutes notice, 
brought the mother and child into court. The 
process was served at 10 A.M. The hearing 
was at 101-2 A.M. The decision was given 
between 4 and 5 P.M., the same day. The 
infant child that had never been separated a 
day from its mother, was transferred to the 
custody of the father, who had been away from 
it probably more than half the time during its 
life,as his business kept him away much of 
the time. The judge, with great humanity, 
ordered that the mother should have free ac- 
cess to her child. 

“What followed this decision? The young 
child was taken from the Court House, by the 
father, to a boarding house, and deprived of a 
mother’s care. When the mother called tosee 
it, she was permitted to take it home for a 
night and day, in the hope that she would be 
forced, by her love for her child, to live with 
the father again. But when that was refused, 
the child was again carried away; this time 
into the country, so far away that it costs the 
mother $2.62 in fares to make each visit, and 
a day’s time. The house has only one fire, 
and that in a cooking stove, with a bare floor. 
A child that has been delicately reared, and is 
very sensitive to exposure to cold, is likely to 
have croup in such a situation. 

Such are the laws in enlightened Massachu- 
setts. And yet many intelligent women, who 
are, nevertheless, ignorant of the disabilities 
under which women labor, declare “they have 
all the rights they want,” 

In this case there was not the slightest pre- 
tense, that the mother had not been tender 
and good to the child. But simply, that she 
had stolen the child, and left her home. Can 
it be called home, when life is made miserable 
by the petty tyranny of a husband, who nei- 
ther cherishes his wife, nor provides for her, 
but, on the contrary, misrepresents and abuses 
her, while she is overtaxed by the cares and 
labors which devolve upon her, in his house- 
hold? 

This is no solitary case. Nor is it one of the 
worst cases that are occurring daily in our 
midst. 

That a virtuous mother, who has gone down 
to the gates of death to bring h-r child into 
the world, should be liable to be stripped of 
her offspring, by the hasty decision of a judge, 
who is possibly under the influence of stimu- 
lants, to such a degree that his brain is mud- 
dled, and with only a few moment’s attention 
to the case, is a disgrace to the Legislation of 
the nineteenth century. 

Comment is unnecessary. Women of Mas- 
sachusetts, will you sleep on your soft beds, 
and recline upon your luxurious sofas, and 
say, ‘*We have all the rights we want,” while 
your sisters, in all respects as worthy as your- 
selves, are weeping, with breaking hearts, over 
the loss of their loved ones, torn from them by 
laws made by men, in defiance of the law of 
God, written in every mother’s heart, which 
says, “the children, whom God has given me, 
and for whom I have periled my life, are mine, 


whatever man may say to the contrary?” 
M. B. J. 
Boston, Feb. 6, 1873. 


o_o 


SERMON ON THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JourNAL:—Having 
been spiritually refreshed of late, sitting un- 
det the droppings of the sanctuary, especially 
by a sermon on the true place of Woman, I[ 
have taken notes of the latter, that so much 
wisdom and eloquence be not lost to the 
world. I would say, fur the consolation of 
those who are deprived of the sanctuary priv- 
ilege of Chunkswamp Hollow and Rev. Iecha- 


to instructions the same in effict, in many 
churches of New York, Boston, and Caffra- 
ria. SELWYN L. STELLIs. 
New York, Jan. 25, 1873. 
Sermon on the ‘‘Woman Question.” 
BY ELDER ICHABOD MULEX, OF CHUNKSWAMP HOL- 


Low. 


{Reported for the Woman’s JougNaL by Selwyn L, 
Stellis.] 


My text is compiled from Genesis and King 
Solomon. Which it reads as follows, to wit, 
namely :— 

“And Adam said, This is now bone of my 
bones—A brawling woman in a wide house— 
A roaring lion and a raging bear. This also 
is vanity and vexation of spirit—It is better to 
dweli in the wilderness,’’ 

This text, my hearers, is thus selected from 
different portions of Scripture, because I have 
observed that other ministers find it easier tu 
prove this side of the Woman Question in 
that way. I have noticed, too, that preach- 
ers go down to ancient times to prove Wo- 





This speech was a key note to the whole Con- | to be proud of, and that to all the teachers, as 
vention, which kept fully up to that level, un- | well as to the efficient principals, Messrs. Cush- 
til the close, when we were assured that not less ing and Ladd, great praise was due. And thus | 


"| 
An incident of no unusual character, oc- | 
| eurred in this city recently, which clearly | 


man’s proper place; and so I have gone back 
| to Adam, and that makes a sure thing of it. 
“And Adam said, This is now bone of my 
bones—A_ brawling woman in a wide house— 
A roaring lion and a raging bear.” 

| To what does this refer? ‘To what can it 
| refer, my hearers, but to them women as is 
| now getting out of their sphere? No wonder 
| the inspired writer exclaimed, ‘“Vexation of 
| spirit! It is better to dwell in the wilder- 
ness.” 

Firstly, they get out of their sphere when 
they hanker after more education than is suit- 
able for females. Some women so far get out 
of their sphere as to study mechanics and 
astronomy. What right have women to 
know astronomy? I repeat it, what right? 
Won’t the stars get along just as well without 
their chasing of them up? It’s none of their 
business how many rings Saturn has. They 
better be staying at home, mending their hus- 
band’s socks. Can a woman know astronomy, 
and be a modest, refined lady? No, it un- 
sexes her. Can a woman cook a dinner while 
she’s gazing through a telescope? That’s 
the pint, my hearers; can she cook a dinner 
while she’s star-gazing through a telescope? 
Of course she can’t, Don’t that prove it’s 
none of her business? Yes, that proves it. 
I believe in substantiation by solid logic. 

‘And Adam said, This is now bone of my 
bones—A brawling woman in a wide house— 
A roaring lion and a raging bear.” 

Secondly, there is women as is becoming 
doctors. If there is anything that riles my 
very soul up, it’s that. To think, when my 
wile is sick, of having a woman come to see 
her! Itshocks my nerves, and makes my few 
white hairs stand onend. I don’t know what 
this world is coming to, According to my 
text, 

“A roaring lion and a raging bear—This 
also is vexation of spirit—It is better to dwell 
in the wilderness,’’ 

But alas! this is not the extent. There’s 
worse evils than this, my hearers, such as 
women learning business, learning telegraphy, 
and trade, and owning land! Did Eve, or 
Sara, or Rebecca, or the women of St. Paul’s 
time telegraph, or buy railroad stock, or med- 
dle with bonds and mortgages? No, my hear- 
ers, they were modest and feminine. So 
ought you to be. 

‘And Adam said, This is now bone of my 
bones—A roaring lion and a raging bear.” 

Next to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, I like 
to quote St, Paul,’because I think, with the 
Brooklyn Presbytery, that the teachings of 
those aged patriarchs are just appropriate for 
our times, when applied verbatim. But here 
I’ve been in tronble. St. Paul said women 
should keep silence in the churches. What 
does “keep silence’? mean? Isayit applies 
just exactly as much to the choir and the Sab- 
bath School as to the pulpit. Did Dorcas and 
Priscilla, and them other women of St. Paul’s 
day sing soprany in the choir, or teach in Sab- 
bath School? No, indeed they didn’t. I be- 
lieve with the Presbytery in following St. 
Paul’s words presactly, close up to the iota, 
verbaty ad literaty. There’s no use in fol- 
lowing them in one thing and not in all. 
Henceforth not a woman shal] sing in my 
choir, nor teach class in my Sunday School. 
In the words of our text, 


| 


“A roaring lion and a raging bear—This also 
is vexation of spirit—It is better to dwell in 
the wilderness,” 


But worse than all other evils combined is 
women having a interest in the nation. And 
voting! Horrible! It gives me rheumatiz 
every time I get to thinking of it. Don’t tell 
me that many women own property and pay 
taxes on it. Ihan’t talking of that branch of 
the subjeck. Besides, what right has woinen 
to own property? Did Doreas and Priscilla 
own property? Did Abraham's wife specu- 
late-in land? Don’t tell me that Abraham 
didn’t himself in those days. I han’t talking 
of that branch of the subjeck. But this vot- 
ing! Dreadful! What if my wife should 
want to vote different from me? Don’t tell 
me that some men are Methodises and their 
wives is Baptists, and yet they don’t quarrel. 
I han’t talking about that branch of the sub- 
jeck. 

I believe in Woman’s Sphere, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the Ten Com- 
mandments, and I don’t believe in a woman 





having any opinions of her own that a hus- 
band is bound to respect. 


“And Adam said, This is now bone of my 


bod’s droppings, that they can enjoy listening | bones—A roaring lion and a raging bear—It 


is better to dwell in the wilderness.” 

Woman’s place is home, not voting. Don’t 
tell me that a man needn’t be absent from his 
business but two hours in the year to vote, 
I han’t talking on that branch of the subjeck. 
I ask, could she take care of a baby while she 
was voting? That’s the pint, my hearers, 
could she take care of a baby while she was 
voting? No, she couldn’t. Doesn’t that 
prove it? Yes, that proves it. I believe in 
substantiation by solid logic. Besides, she’d 
have to read up on the subject of the nation’s 
affairs, and that would take her time from 
her duties. Needn't tell me that much of her 
time, now spent in rufiling and embroidery, is 
wasted. At least, itis feminine, while taking 
an interest in the nation is masculine, and 
reading about the country would unsex her. 


“And Adam said, This is now bone of my 
bones—A brawling woman in a large house 





—A roaring lion and a raging bear.” 


My hearers, Iam done. The contempla- 
tion of these evils that threaten to engulf the 
land, such as women having equal liberties 
with men, brings on my rheumatiz afresh, 
Specially since I heerd that the Independent, 
Harpers, and sich, are taking advanced 
grounds on this frightful subject. But I’m 
going to fight em. Yes, my hearers, I’m go- 
ing to fight ’em, like Sampson, to the last. 
Then, if after all they’re too many for me, I 
must leavethecountry. I can't go to Europe, 
for I hear its getting to be as bad there, I 
must escape to Patagonia. 


“A roaring lion anda raging bear. All is 
vanity and vexation of spirit. It were better 
to dwell in the wilderness.” 

Amen. 


- —<—— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN KENTUCKY--LET- 
TER FROM MRS. CUTLER. 


« My Dear JouRNAL:—Since receiving such 
a kind reception at the hands of the Indian- 
apolis people, Mrs. Longley and myself have 
gathered courage for our work, and concluded 
to carry the war into Africa. So here I am 
on the “sacred soil of Kentucky,” at the very 
center of its proud old aristocracy. Nearly 
opposite my hotel, is the office of John C. 
Breckenridge, once a name of high renown. 

The city has an ancient look in certain por- 
tions, though in others there are thrift and fresh- 
ness which show the new element that is enter- 
ing in, to leaven the whole lump of Southern 
life. 

Two gentlemen who sat opposite me in the 
omnibus, remarked to one another concerning 
the condition of things here: 

“Lexington has improved since the war,” 
| said one. 
| “It has, indeed,” replied his friend. 

I thought within myself, “It is better to en- 
ter into life maimed, than having all one’s 
members devoted to destruction. Surely the 
gangrene of slavery would have corrupted the 
whole body, had not the sharp surgeon’s knife 
amputated the decaying member—and still 
these people are ready to cry out ‘‘Alas for the 
poor right hand of slavery!” 

Armed with letters of introduction, I called 
upon the editor of the Statesman, the Republi- 
can paper of this city, to ask kindly notice for 
our efforts, and to see whether it would be 
wise to lecture here on our return from Frank- 
fort. The editor received me so kindly that I 
did not find it necessary to remind him of the 
“Fourteenth Resolution.” Net willing to 


| slight any, I called at the office of the Gazette ; 


the “gentlemanly editor,” who might have lived 
at the X roads, informed me that “the people 
of Kentucky would not be willing to hear any- 
thing upon the subject—that the women were 
perfect, just as they were. For his part, he 
had a wife and daughters, and they were just 
perfect without any of these new ideas, and 
nothing more was to be said, the subject did 
not admit of any argument;’’—and with this 
polite announcement, he opened the door and 
intimated that I was welcome to retire, which 
I did with my most profound courtesy. 

A little dashed, but not at all discouraged, I 
returned to the Press, the only daily issued 
here, and met with a high-bred courtesy from 
the editors, that quite restored my faith in 
the chivalry of Old Kentucky. 

But, though the gallant Colonel was tho- 
roughly kind and polite, he told me sadly how 
little, white men valued the suffrage, since it 
had been degraded by admitting negroes. Few 
respectable men now voted, he said, and they 
had almost Jost their interest in the govern- 
ment. I told him that this feeling could only 
be temporary, when so much depended on suf- 
frage, and that the introduction of a new and 
finer element would be sure to more than re- 
store the glory of the past. The spirit of true 
chivalry would be restored, and the nation 
would be redeemed. 

He assured me of his co-operation in any 
efforts we might make, gave me kind advice, 
and promised to make favorable notice of our 
intended meeting, though, of course, he was 
not, for this, to be accounted a convert to our 
theories ; all of which I tried to accept with a 
courtesy as true as his own. 

‘Yo-morrow I go to Frankfort to arrange for 
our hearing beforethe Legislature. 

H. M. T, C. 

Lerington, Ky., Jan. 28, 1873. 

A SUCCESSFUL HEARING. 

My DEAR JOURNAL :—After as much cere- 
mouy as Queen Esther observed before laying 
her petition before the mighty Ahasuerus, 
presenting letters of introduction to embers, 
intervewing his Excellency Gov. Leslie, &c., 
the decisive hour came when we—that is, 
| Mrs. Longley and myself, were to present the 
| Woman’s claim to the assembled wisdom and 
| beauty and wit of the State of Kentucky. 
| ‘The Legislature had not consented to give 
us an Official heariug; an unoflicial one was 
all that could be secured. At half past seven 
P. M., we twain entered the State House, Mrs. 
L. whispering in my ear, that she feared it 
would be a failure, so few people seemed to be 
coming in. But, upon entering the House, 
we found the seats and most of the standing 
room already occupied, and, for ten minutes 
more, the throng poured in, till the lobbies and 
entrance were full, and the gallery packed. 

I asked the Speaker of the House if he 
would do us the honor to preside, as had done 
the Speaker at Indianapolis. He is one of the 
most polite men in that body, really handsome 
and talented, a most accomplished presiding 
ofticer, of which fact I think he is duly aware. 
Nor would I suspect him of any cowardice in 
foray, or in field. But, on this occasion, he 
was, mnost unfortunately, the slave of a prior 
engagement, and to his great regret, must de- 
cline the honor. That was unfortunate for 
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him, be sure, and of course he had our sympa- 
thy. dae 

As we saw the crowd pouring in, we asked 
one of the gentlemen of the Senate, whether 


! 
| 


he would be kind enough to preside; but, real- 
ly, he thought it would be better that we | 
should manage the whole affair ourselves. We | 
felt complimented by this mark ef confidence | 
cided not to fix a definite sum for member- 


in our ability, and boldly accepted the situation. 
To make matters clear, 1 made a brief ex- 
planation of the official nature of our visit, ane 


read the Memorial of the American Society. | 


Though there had seemed to be an element of 
half-fledged masculinity that was a little in- 
clined to be boisterousness, yet my first dis- 
tinct utterances stilled them, and they listened 
to Mrs. Longley’s argument with almost 
breathless interest. I watched the faces of 
the senators and members, and saw their prej- 
udices visibly melt away, and deep conviction 
settle over many a thoughtfal face. One 
would turn to his neighbor with a nod of as- 
sent that would be responded to by another 
assenting nod, and at the close, the cheer was 
long and loud. 

I had called upon the editor of the Yeoman, 
the only daily in the city, which is published 
only during the session of the Legislature, 


| 


and while he had assured me of his willing- | 


ness to render me any service in his power, 
yet always it was with the understanding that 
he did not,in the least, sympathize in our 
movement, so that his kindly notice was not 
the result of any bias in behalf of our cause. 
I enclose you this notice, and trust that his 
courtesy may be blessed to the conviction of his 
own understanding. 

tn our return to our hotel, we beard mem- 
bers commenting. Said oue,“‘L am glad my wife 
was not there; she could never have been 
managed after hearing these ladies.” 

Auother old senator said to his frieud, “1 
see that I shall have to reconstruct my entire 
arguments, They have every one been knock- 
ed out from under me.” 

We left the city early next morning, trust- 
ing that the good seed might take root, and, 
in time, bring forth an abundant harvest. 

I must not fail to mention the very pleasant 
interview | had with Goy. Leslie, an gld 
school gentleman, who said he had considered 
the question, but felt that we had already 
too .wany incompetent voters. 
courteously, and when I told him how much 
we hoped that the infusion of a new element 
into politics might lift them up to a higher 
morality, be said heartily, ‘lam sure it is 
enough needed, and if I were sure of such re- 
sults would most cordially indorse it.” 

H. M. T’, CuTLER. 

Frankfort, Ky., Feb. 1, 1873, 


—om - 


CONVENTION IN MAINE. 


Pursuant to a eall signed by a large number 
of eminent. citizens of Maine, including the 
Mayor of the city, a Convention of the friends 
of Woman Suffrage was held in Augusta, at 
Granite Hall, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
Jan. 20 and 30., for the purpose of forming 
a State Society, auxiliary to the American 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

The opening session, on Wednesday evening, 
was attended by more than one thousand per- 
sons. Joshua Nye, of Augusta, was elect- 
ed chairman. The meeting was addressed by 
Margaret W. Campbell and Mary F. Eastman. 
The utmost interest and enthusiasin prevailed. 

SECOND DAY. 

The Convention re-assembled in Granite 
Hall, Thursday morning atten o’clock. About 
three hundred, mostly ladies, were present. 

Called to order by the President, Mr. Nye, 


and prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Adams. | 


On motion of Mr. Quinby, the following Com- 
mittee of five was appointed on permanent or- 
ganization, to present a list of officers, consti- 
tution, etc.: Messrs. G. W. Quinby, and W. 
H. Libby of Augusta, Mrs. M. W. Campbell, 
Miss Hicks of Belfast, Miss Ross of Augusta. 

Rev. Mr. Hinds of Lewiston, was called upon, 
while the Committee were out, and said that it 
was in the province of a minister of the Gos- 
pel to speak upon this subject, as it was Gos- 
pel, from whichever side viewed. It did seem 
to him, that any one with brain, with eyes and 
ears open, must see that the cause must even- 
tually triumph. ‘Those who persist in siand- 
ing in the way must be crushed. This isn’t a 
scheme of politicians; those who desire to be 
on the popular side, will not embrace this 
cause, because it is not yet popular. The 
movement was for the oppressed, down-trod- 
den, and not the “ornaments”? of Dr. Bush- 
nell. Though as soon as the women get the 
privilege of voting, it will be immensely popu- 
lar; he warned puliticians to beware how they 
opposed it. 

Rey. Mr. Adams of Richmond, said that with 
whatever ability there is of him, he was for 
this movement, aud was ready to do all in his 
power to aid in carrying the work forward. 

On motion of W. P. Whiteliouse, the follow- 
ing Committee was appointed to draft a series 
of resolutions, to be presented to the Conven- 
tion; W. P. Whitehouse, Augusta, Mrs. C. a. 
Quinby, of Augusta, J. H. Manley, of Augus- 
ta, Mrs. Anne F. Greeley, of Eilsworth, Mrs. 
Lucy A. Snow, of Rucklaud, Geo. Gifford, of 
Vassalboro, Mrs. W. 5. Crossman, of Bangor, 
Mrs. Humphrey, of Yarmouth. 

Mr. Quinby reported Constitution and By- 
laws for the government of the Association, 
which are similar to those governing like or- 
ganizations. The Constitution was adopted. 

The following officers were then chosen :— 

President—Joshua Nye. 

Vice-Presidents—Gen. F, S. Hersey, of Ban- 
gor, John Neal, Esq., of Portland, Gen, Selden 
Connor, of Augusta, Mrs. Mary W. South- 
wick, of Vassalboro’, Mrs. Judge Dickinson, 
of Belfast, Rev. A. Il. Sweetser, of Rockland, 
Cyrus Foss, of Dexter, Mrs. M. C. Crossman, 
of Bangor, Mrs. Mary Lynch.of Bath, Hon. E. 
Cc. Farrington, of Fryeburg, Rey. Mr. Hinds, 
of Lewiston. . 


tecording Secretary—Miss Nellie Fuller, of | “What good will it do for women to vote ?— 


Augusta, 


He listened | 


| ment, the consent of the governed should be | 


} ican people that, ‘Ail governments derive 





| tion. 


Corresponding Secretary—Geo. Gifford, of 
Vassalboro. 
Treasurer—Horace H. Hamlen, of Augusta. 


Mr. Nye accepted the position of Pres‘dent, 
in a few well-timed remarks. 

Mr. Quinby suggested that a fee be fixed for 
membership—perhaps ore dollar. It was de- 


ship. 


committee of two be appointed, in each town, 
to help forward the cause. 

It was voted that such committees be raised. 
The following committee was appointed to | 
designate names: Rev. Mr. Quinby, Mrs. | 
Campbell and Mrs, Crossman. 

Julia Ward Howe occupied a few moments 
before adjournment. She said she had hear- 
tily joined in the impressive prayer of the 
morning, that the Holy Spirit might come | 
down upon the Convention. We are engaged 
in a work that enlists the sympathies of Heav- | 
en. The tree of prejudice must be cut down, 
and women and men in this country made 
sovereigns alike. She urged the planting of 
the seeds of just and faithful endeavor. 

Lucy Stone was introduced, and expressed | 
her joy in being present, and congratulated | 
the Association upon the favorable ausrices | 
under which it had been formed. Asked the | 
women never to doubt about their ability to | 
do their part in the government of the town, | 
State and nation. 

The Convention then adjourned to after- | 
noon. 





AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Mrs. Campbell was the first speaker. She | 
had been speaking in Maine sizce the first of 
October, and had been everywhere cordially 
received. It is evident that there are women, 
in the State of Maine, who want to vote—the 
thoughtful and accomplished and intelligent 
women. She thought that Maine was ready 
for the inauguration of this movement. Anx- 
ious that the State of Maine should be the first 
to take this noble and just stand. Massachu- 
s2tts has made it part of its political creed. 
Many of the States are moving. According 
to the principles of our Republican govern- | 


obtained; women are governed, but their con- 
sent has never been obtained. She criticised | 
the Boston Journa’’s slur upon the Conven- | 


Mr. Whitehouse, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions, reported :— 
Whereas, It has been asserted by the Amer- 


their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned,” and by the people of Maine, that, 
“All persons, demeaning themselves peaceably, 
shall be equally under the protection of the 
laws; and, 

Whereas, One half the adult citizens of 
Maine are now deprived of the ballot, and be- 
ing thus distranchised are, to-day, governed as 
a dependent class, compelled to obey laws, in 
the making of which they have no voice, and 
contribute to the support of a government in 
which they have no representation ; and 

Whereas, The State of Maine possesses the 
power to regulate, by a uniform rule, the con- 
ditions upon which the elective franchise shall 
be exercised by its citizens; and 

Whereas, The humanizing power of Wo- 
man’s life has ever been exerted for the pro- 
motion of moral reforms, and the elevation of 
the tone and character of society; therefore, 

Resolved, That this Association claims the 
right of Suffrage for the women of Maine, and 
the power to exercise that right upon the same 
terms upon which it is exercised by men. 

’ Resolved, That we appeal to the Legislature 
of Maine, now in session, for a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of our State, which 
shall secure the right of suffrage to its citizens, 
without distinction of sex, 

Resolved, That the needed regeneration of 
our system of politics can never be completed, 
and the vice of intemperance and kindred so- 
cial evils effectually controlled, until the unit- 
ed voices of the best men and women of the 
land shall find direct expression at the ballot- 
box. 

Resolved, That we observe with special | 
gratification the rapid improvement in public | 
sentiment, concerning this movement, and the | 
attitude of the prominent and most influential 
newspapers of our State towards it, some of 
which are fearless advocates of the cause, a1.d 
nearly all of which give it “respectful consid- 
eration.”’ 

Resolved, That, remembering the many 
triumphs of truth and justice over traditions 
and prejudice, in the recent course of Ameri- 
can Civilization, we take encouragement for 
continued effort, in behalf of the enfranchise- 
ment of Woman, confident that, as surely as 
right is still right, and justice is still justice, 
this cause will also steadily progress and speed- 
ily triumph. | 

Resolved, That this society pledges itself, | 
here and now, member to member, to pursue |! 
the work we have to-day nndertaken, with | 
unabated and undeviating fidelity, until the | 
women of the State of Maine shall have the 
ballot in as sure possession as do the men of 
this State, 

Julia Ward Howe was glad to greet the large 
and intelligent audience. Glad of the spirit 
of the last resolution, that pledges work. No 
association is worth anything that does not 
work—it cannot be kept alive without work. 
Woman, whose style of work has been small 
and limited, is hereafter to work for a com- 
mon womanhood. Should like to see many 
Associations springing up in Maine—the noble 
State that gave to Massachusetts such a man 
as Jolin A. Andrew. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone was the next speaker. She 
saw 4 similarity in the inauguration of the As- 
sociation, to the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, by our fathers. It is asked, 











who will stay at home and take care of the 


| to vote, 


| murder and defalcations, 


| ministration of the government. 
| ed, decidedly, to being ranked, politically, withs among the latest of whom were Sir James | 


| baby, and mind the family?” Such objections 
| are urged; no arguments can be used against 
| the Declaration of Independence. The gov- 
ernment has wanted just the influence of Wo- 
man in political matters. In Wyoming, Wo- 


man Suffrage works admirably, the one place 


in all the world, where women have the same 
political rights as men. She told of a lady, 


: seventy years of age, who had come many | 
Mrs. Campbell suggested that a co-operative | miles, with three daughters, to attend this | 


meeting. When women, like this, take an in- 


terest, the triumph of the cause is sure in | 
Maiue. Thought women, themselves, should | 


be the missionaries in this work. We have to 
wait long and patiently in this matter—sow 
the seed and water the tender plant carefully 
and often. As the buds that will burst forth 
in beauty, next May, were formed in the June 
previous, so the bud of equal justice to women 
has been formed, and will expand in due course 
of time. 

According to Blackstone, husband and wife 
are one person in law. A commentator has 
said that that person is the husband. An un- 
married woman has $50,000; she may buy and 
sell land, give a good title, sue and be sued, as 
though she were a man; but under the com- 


mon law, when she marries, every dollar of 

} 
her personal property goes to her husband. | 
When a child is born, does the use of the real | 


estate, or lands she may possess, go to it? no, 
but to the husband. 
has taken all the money,and now the law 
says, “He shall have all the land.” 
husband dies, she has the miserable pittance 
of the use of one-third of the estate, called by 
that hateful title “the widow’s incumbrance.” 


Happily these odious laws and discrimina- | 


tions have, in a measure, passed away. But 


| even now, according to law in Massachusetts, 


if a married woman wants to sell land thatshe 
owned, before she ever saw her husband, she 
must first get his consent, or the sale is not le- 
gal. 

But if men were able to make Woman's 
cause their own, and everything else were 
equal, she should, for all that, want the right 
The womanliness of Woman should 
be stamped upon the government. We have 
a masculine government that is full of war and 
With Woman Suf- 
frage, this would be remodeled, and men and 
women would co-operate together in the ad- 
She object- 


idiots, madmen and Indians. The day is not 
far distant when Woman’s full rights will be 
accorded to her, 

Miss Eastman, of Lowell, Mass., continued 


the discussion, and testified to her deep inter- | 


est in the suffrage movement. Nowhere is 
there so much unrecognized faithfulness as in 
Woman. 
allusion in his address, to women’s wages as 
teachers. Gave some incidents of personal ob- 
servation, showing Woman’s poor pay and 
sacrifices. 
tewptfor the low, groveling position which 
she vecupies. Suowed what women will do 
with the ballot, when they find out it means 
something. 


At five o’clock the Convention adjourned to | 


evening. 
EVENING SESSION. 
The closing meeting of the session, in the 
evening, was the largest of the series, at least 


one thousand five hundred persons being pres- | 
The time was mostly taken up in ad- | 
dresses by Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe and 


ent. 


W. P. Whitehouse, Esq., for which we have no 
space, even for abstract. 


and a gentleman iu the hall, who suggested 
that the ladies of the State vote, whether or 
not they wish the right to vote, before the Con- 
stitutiona! right is granted. 
controversy was extremely gratifying to suf- 
fragists. The resolutions were adopted, as re- 
ported from the Committee, co-operative com- 


mittees appointed, and a large number of | 


names obtained for membership in the Asso- 
ciation, The Judiciary Committee of the Leg- 
islature were present, ‘ 

Thus ended the most successful Woman 
Suffrage meeting ever held in Maine. It will 
give a permanent impulse to the . growing 
movement iu that State. The utmost praise is 
due to Margaret W. Campbell and her hus 
band, who have worked with an energy and 
fidelity seldum equalled, and to whose admira- 
ble management the success is largely due. 

The Kennebec Journal, says :— 

The Woman Sutirage Convention, in this 
city, Was as complete a success as its friends 
could wish. ‘The attendance was large, and 


represented many sections of the State, while | 


the speaking was of a superior order, and re- 
ceived with the best attention, by the crowded 
audiences. If the popular interest manifest- 
ed, is a sign of appreciation, the Woman Ques- 
tion has many and warm sympathizers in the 
State of Maine. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IRELAND. 


A meeting of members of the Irish Society 


for Woman Suffrage was held recently at Kyle, , 
Wexford; Captain Perey Harvey, D. L., in the 


chair. 
Miss Annie Robertson, President of the So- 


ciety, who was present, said that it was grati- | 
fying to state that more Irish members of ; 


Parliament had voted in favor of Woman 


Suffrage last session than had voted in favor | 


of it upon any previous occasion. There was 


By the law, the husband | 


When the | 


Spoke in gratitude of Gov. Perhamw’s | 


Wowan must have a divine con- | 


There was some | 
pleasant sparring between the lady speakers | 


The result of the | 


| one remarkable fact which told much in favor | that the master contracts with his steward 


of the movement, and that was, that, during 


| to furnish his table at so much for each per- 


| the two last sessions of Parliament, twice as | son, whether guest or member of the family. 


many Scotch members had voted for the bill 


Under this plan the country houses of the 


to enfranchise women rate-payers, as had | aristocracy are converted into so many hotels ; 


pended upon the Scotch members, women- 
| rate-payers would possess the franchise now. 
Although neighboring nations were not al- 


ways very complimentary to each other, still, | pocket of bis host. 
even among those who least admired the Scot- | 7 
tish character, there were none who could | 
deny that the Scotcb were a cautious and cal- | 


voted against it, so that, if the measure had de- and, though it may not be very satisfactory to 


the guest to know that he is boarded out after 
this style, he has, at least, the consolation of 
knowing that it is a material saving to the 


- 


CORRECTION. 


The article which appeared in our paper of 


culating people; and, therefore, when a nation | Jan 18, “Are Girls Extravagant?” credited to 
| proverbially so steady and reflecting, gave in Henry Ward Beecher, should have been cred- 


its adhesion, by its chosen representatives, to 


the principle of Woman Suffrage, such a fact | 


| would do much to recommend the question to 
| the careful consideration of thoughtful men 
| and women who had not hitherto given espe- 
| cial attention to the subject. 

Perhaps no more striking proof of women’s 
need of representation could be pointed out 
than the utter carelessness with which many 


most itnportant concerns, and in which it was 


expressly excluded Woman, or whether “in 
fact’ the lawgivers, at the time, unfortunately 
| happened to forget women's interests in those 
particular cases, and so neglected to provide for 
them; being too much engrossed with the inter- 
ests of the represented sex to think of the sex 
that wasabsent. The masculine pronouns are 


| 


laws and documents were worded, touching | 


ited to Gail Hamilton. 
Mistakes will happen in the best families. 


NOTES AND NEWS, 


The sisters of Notre Dame have offered their 
services as nurses at the small-pox hospita! in 
this city. 





The discriminating and appreciative review 
of George Eliot’s “Middlemarch” which we 


| publish to-day, deserves the special attention 


sometimes doubtful whether the term “man” | 
included Woman, or whether (he term “man’’ | 


of our readers. 

Rev. Olympia Brown reports in the Gospel 
Banner, the encouraging prospects of her so- 
ciety in Bridgeport. At Christmas the tree 


| bore fruit for her—an envelope containing 


sometimes held in law to apply to women as | 


well as to men; sometimes it is contended 
that it is impossible so to apply them, the 
matter being left in the utmost doubt and con- 
fusion; thus strikingly manifesting the little 
regard paid to women’s interests in important 
points where the greatest care and precision 
should have been shown. 

There is another fact worthy of deep con- 
sideration, which is that certain treaties upon 
| political economy, recommended as guides to 
| University students, were written by men 
| foremost in advanciag Woman Suffrage—these 


al s being Mi ‘awce liffe Les- |; 4; ; 
authors being Mill, Henry Fawcett, Cliffe Les- | indicate much culture, and her matter evinces 


lie, Professor Cairnes and others who have | 


| long studied the political position of women. 
| Miss Robertson .dded that it was gratifying 
to state that the Irish Society for Woman 
Suffrage was daily receiving new members, 


| Power, who had long been M. P. for that 
| county (Wexford), and Lady Power; and it 
| was to be hoped that the question of woman’s 
| enfranchisemeut, which was now receiving 
deep attention not only all over the United 
| Kingdom, but in many nations far and near, 
would soon be wisely and satisfactorily set- 
tled. 

Captain Perey Harvey, D.L., expressed him- 


fifty dollars, a tea-set of china and silver, books 
and various other tokens of good will. 

The Neapolitan papers record the curious 
fact that the local authorities have granted 
permission to Madame Thalberg to preserve 
the embalmed body of her famed husband in 
a glass case above-ground, at the villa of her 
father, the celebrated Lablache, where she 
resides. 

A meeting of the “Ladies’ Samaritan Soci- 
ety,” connected with the Universalist Church 
in Boston Highlands, was held at their church 
last week, a large audience being present. An 


| address was delivered by Mrs. Jane L. Patter- 


' self warwly in fayor of the Enfranchisement | 


of women, and said that the progress of the 
movement in Ireland was owing to the adyo- 
cacy of Miss Robertson, the President of the 
Society, who had honored them with her pres- 
ence that day. He hoped so just a cause would 
soon be won, and that women who paid rates 
and taxes would soon possess the suffrage. 
IRISH SOCIETY FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
Monsieur Leon Richer, editor and founder 
of Avenir des Femmes at Paris, and President 


of the French Association for the Rights of | 
Women, has been elected an honorary member | 


of the Irish Society for Woman Suffrage. It 
may be interesting to observe that Miss Aune 


Woman Suffrage, in the daughter of Major 
Archibald Robertson, who was elected Vice- 
President d'honneur of the Zustitut d Afrique, 
established at Paris for the amelioration and 
suppression of Negro Slavery wherever it still 


this philanthropic society with the Prince de 
| Rohan, Rochefort, the Due de Dondeanville, 
| the Marquis de Saint Croit, Admiral Rosamel, 
and other distinguished persons of different 


| 
| nationalities. 


——- - 


A PROGRESSIVE SERMON. 


DEAR JouRNAL:—I was highly favored in 
being at the First Baptist Church, on Somer- 
| ville Street, on Sunday A. M., and hearing a 

very fine sermon from the Associate pastor, 
| Rev. John T. Beekley. His text led him to 
speak of the unfavorable manuer in which the 
Apostle Paul spoke of marriage, ard of Woman. 
He intimated that the apostle was disappoiut- 


ter of the High Priest, but, be that as it may, 
when the apostle spoke so unkindly of Woman, 


aud brutish, or, if educated and refined, who 
were debauched. 

The sermon was not on the Woman ques- 
| tion, but the allusions to Womau and mar- 
| 


| mestic and social circle. 


son, which was well delivered aud well re- 
ceived. She speaks in a deep, though womanly 
voice, and her pronounciation and inflection 


a fine degree of literary skill. 

A novel, entitled “Queens,” by E. B. Emery, 
refers to women whose names are uot known 
to history, but who rule in their particular do- 
Most of the questions 
now discussed among women are introduced 
into the volume,—that of Woman’s Rights be- 
ing prominent, and looked at from various 
points of view. The author inculeates the 
Christian virtues and doctzines with fervor aod 
conviction. The originality of the nuvel, con- 
sidered as one of a class, is its individuality, 
andin the marked line of distinction it draws 
between conventional religion and Christian- 
ity. 

Woman Suffrage in Pennsylvania bas got 
beyond the respectability, or non-respectability, 


| of its advocates; it is now a vital issue before 


' merits. 


| the polls. 


the Convention, and rests on its own logic and 
And the only objections (which are 
like chaff) are that the majority of women 
would be inconvenienced by the respousibility 
thrust upon them, and that it will admita 
dense mass of Irish and negro ignorance to 
“Itis not possible,’’ sosay the wise- 
heads, “to disfranchise the iguorant male-vot- 
ers as that is to revolutionize backwards.” Bat 
they pause before letting down another flood 


| of prejudice, passion and stupidity upon the 


Robertson, President of the Irish Society for | 


existed, Major Robertson being associated in | 


State, all of which is, of course, sheer n pusense. 

Unmarried women in China can always be 
distinguished from imatrons, as the hair is al- 
lowed to fall over the back in long tresses or in 
the form of a queue, or caught up at the back 
in a simple bow, fastened with silk cord. In 
Cantou it takes the form of a plaited tail at the 
back, aud afringe of hair over the forehead. 
After marriage it is taken up and dressed into 
the fourm of a tea-pot, having its handle above 
the head. In Swatow it is made to resemble 
a bird resting on the crown of the head, or a 


| horn bent backward, and rising from the back 


ot the head. The Manchu or Tartar matron, 
parts her hair in frout, as our ladies do, while 
the back hair is done up iu a huge bow adoru- 
ed with flowers. Hair-dyes are unkaown, as 


| hair is uniformly black, becoming gray ouly in 


ed, in not being kindly received by the daugh- | 


he had in view, either those who were coarse | 


| Triage were of a high order, aud very interest- | 


ing. E. 





HOUSEKEEPING BY CONTRACT. 





Advertiser writes: “I hear that a new system 
, of housekeeping has been introduced amongst 
the highest circles of the aristocracy, the prac- 
| tice of which effects very considerable gain to 
the ducal and princely incomes, and has also 
| the merit of preventing servants from becom- 
ing too soon and enormously rich at their mas- 


| ter’s expense. In short, the arrangement is, 


extreme old age. 

Mrs. Chenoweth, the widow of Colonel Bb, 
P. Chenoweth, lute United States Consul at 
Canton, entered last week upon a clerkship of 
the first class at the Custom House, receiving, 
the salary which belongs to the oftice. This 
is the fifst regular custora house appoint- 
ment given to a woman; and itis given to her 
partly in consideration of the services of ber 
husband, who won high distinction in the 
war,and afterward rendered the government 
faithful service in China, where two years azo 
he died at his post. Mrs. Chenoweth, during 
the illness of her husband, and for some time 


| afterward, performed the duties of the con- 
| Sulate in a manner which secured for her the 


The London correspondent of the Dundee | 


formal commendation of the State depart- 
ment. Her appointment to the consulate, for 
which she was entirely competent, aud with 


| the duties of which she was perfectly familiar, 


| 
| 
j 


would have been ap act of jnstice and courtesy 
which our government might well have per- 
formed under the circumstances. lt was a 
step, however, for which Mr. Fish was not 
quite prepared 
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[For the Woman's JOURNAL.) 
DEAD HOPES. 
BY MRS. LUCY M. CREEMER. 


Ye hear no tolling bell; 

Yet, a deep funeral knell, 
Sweeps through a soul. 

Hopes, that with roseate glow, 

Gleamed one brief hour ago, 

Lie buried deep and low 
Where tear-waves roll. 





Surging up high and strong, 
Bearing a life along 
On to its goal. 
Hopes that were sunny bright, 
Golden with Heaven’s own light, 
Lie robed in sable night, 
Clouding a soul. 


Oh, weary days go by! 
On swiftest pinions fly, 
Quick to the end. 
Hopes that made life so glad 
Lie, in their grave-clothes clad ; 
A fond heart, reft and sad, 
Doth o’er them bend. 


Asks What's the goal of life? 

Where ends its weary strife? 
And what its prize? 

When will tie race be won? 

When will its work be done? 

When cease its blazing sun, 
To blind her eyes? 


Oh Time! with magic art, 

Soothe the poor aching heart, 
Though it rebel. 

Work by thy wondrous charm; 

Bring thine all-healing balm; 

Say to the waves, ‘Be calm, 
All shall be well.” 

New Haven, Dec. 3, 1872. 





[For the WoMAN’s JOURNAL.) 
THE SILVER-HAIRED. 
BY REV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 


We miss him from accustomed haunts—that silver- 
haired old man! 
Whose placid face was oft-illumed by many a pleas- 
ant smile, 
Whose honest heart o’er-flowed with love toevery hu- 
man soul, 
And whose unstudied speech was free from any 
shade of guile, 


We miss him from the place of prayer his skill hath 
blessed of yore, 
Where peals the organ whose grand speech his eulo- 
gy might be; 
We miss him from the home he graced, from path- 
ways daily trod,— 
Ah! God can tell how much we miss, yet mourn not, 
such as he. 
For he hath passed, in honored age, a sunset time of 
joy, 
Life hath been pleasant to the end, and love failed 
not for him 
To twine a chaplet, brighter far, than youth could ever 
give, 
To pour a cup where pearls of peace might cluster 
on the brim. 


Oh, rare old man! upon whose brow I, reverent, press 
ed my lips, 
To brighter worlds thy soul hath borne the memory 
of that kiss, 
A token of the filial love which many a heart hath 
shared, 
Who watched thee, star-like, fade from earth to 
glory and to bliss. 


Lecaanot mourn thee, when I think how they had wait- 
ed long, 
Who greeted thee with rapturous joy upon the shin- 
ing shore, 
1 only say ‘tis sad to miss one honored and beloved, 
And tread the pathways we may tread beside thee 
nevermore, 


Farewell—till o’er the solemn sea, my bark shall speed 
away, 
And find a harbor fair amid the islands of the blest, 
Then shall I greet thee, honored friend, and with thy 
loved ones share 
The Father’s house, with all its joy, with all its love 
and rest. 
New Haven, Conn. 





RACHEL WILSON; 
OR THE KIND OF MOTHER WHOSE “BOYS” 
LOOK BEFORE THEY VOTE. 


BY CLARENCE VERNON, 


“T have never known in exactly what condi- 
tion Mr. Wilson left his property. Ray was 
very reticent upon that subject, but she was 
obliged to sell the farm, and moved farther 
West, where she bought a much smaller and 
more humble home. It was a cheerless spot, 
and in sad contrast with the one she left. 

“ ‘But,’ she said cheerfully, ‘the children 
and I will fix it, so it will be right cosy and 
comfortable.’ 

“© yes!’ exclaimed Robert, ‘we have only 
been here a year, and we’ve done lots to im- 
prove the place; just come out, Aunt Hulda, 
and see my garden, and the stone walks I have 
laid.’ : 

“*With whose help, my son? asked his 
mother smiling at him kindly. 

“Oh! Maggie and I,’ he corrected, blushing 
a little at his forgetfulness. 

“I went, and was quite surprised at the 
neat, workmanlike manner in which every- 
thing was finished. 

** ‘Mother showed us how,’ he exclaimed. 

“After he and Maggie were gone to school, 
Ray told me that, when looking for a home, 
she found three places at nearly the same 
price. But one was near a village where sa- 
leon keepers were licensed (not by God,—nor 
fey Woman) to keep tempting baits with which 
te entrap just such boys as her Robert. The 
«ther was a small farm, better kept, and, nat- 
wrally, in a better location than the one she 


bought, but it was in a neighborhood of igno- 
rant, unprogressive people, whose influence 
over her children she felt she had not strength 
left to resist. 

“¢There is much to be done here,’ she said, 
‘but Robert is fourteen years old now, strong, 
healthy, and never still,longata time. I help 
to direct his energies, and he exerts them in 
doing good, wholesome work. He and Maggie, 
for she is never far away when Robert is 
around, but shares work and play, alike, with 
him’ 

“One night Maggie rushed in from school, 
pale with excitement, exclaiming, 

“ ‘© mamma, Rob’s been fighting again, aw- 
fully! Dick Benson told him that all demo- 
crats bought votes with whiskey, and Rob 
said: 

“‘My father was a democrat, and never 
touched whiskey, and you’d better not tell me 
that again.’ But Dick said it was true, and 
Rob struck him, and they were fighting when 
I came away; O mamma! please go after him, 
I am afraid he’ll be killed.’ 

“Don’t be so frightened, Maggie dear,’ said 
her mother soothingly, ‘If Robert doesn’t 
come before long, he shall be sent for. Go, 
now, and play with the children alittle while; 
they are always so glad when sister Maggie 
comes home from school.’ 

“A shout from the kitchen proved that to- 
night was no exception, as Maggie closed the 
door. Ray looked anxiously out of the win- 
dow before sitting down again, saying: 

“‘T hope I shall not have to send for Rob- 
ert, I had rather he would come to me with- 
out.’ 

“We had not long to wait before Maggie 
came in, saying: ‘He’s coming mamina,’ and 
the next minute Robert entered the room, 
flushed with victory. But he halted, upon 
meeting the sad, reproachful look of his 
mother’s eyes. 

“My son,’ she said, ‘Have you forgotten 
what I told you about—this occurring again ?’ 

“ ‘No ma’am,’ he answered promptly. ‘But 
a boy can’t stand everything. Dick Benson 
is the meanest boy in school; everybody hates 
him,’ 

“But, Robert, don’t you remember how 
often we have read in the “Good Book” ‘Love 
your enemies ?”’’ 

“*Yes mother! and it says, “The Lord 
chasteneth whom he loveth,” and I thought 
I'd follow his exampie,’ and the boy’s eyes 
flashed up at her, sv completely charged with 
a laughing light, just tinged with triumph 
over his adroit turuing of the tables, that Mag- 
gie hastily left the room,—all traces of recent 
pallor rapidly vanishing from her rather sus- 
piciously dimpled cheeks. Ana I, used as I 
was to the bright answers of saucy boys, was 
taken so entirely off my guard as to involunta- 
rily cough, and for a moment turn my face 
away, in order to retain a becoming gravity. 
But with Ray, it sank too deep to affect the 
surface. She sat perfectly silent and sad, 
looking into bis eyes, till, at last, he turned 
his face towards Maggie’s chair, hoping, I 
strongly suspect, to discover a smile in her 
usually responsive countenance. Seeing that 
she was gone, he glanced at me, though for 
only a mumeut as he saw my sober face; and 
then, Zravely enough, looked back to his moth- 
er. 

“*Go up to your room, dear,’ said she gent- 
ly ; ‘I will come by-and-by.’ 

“Time after time, during my visit did I see 
the restless, impatient spirit of the boy, quiet- 
ed by the same sad look, conquered by the 
same gentle, unwavering spirit of love.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


“The three younger ones kept reminding 
me of my first visit, much more forcibly than 
did Robert and Maggie. Hattie was seven 
years old. Hulda five, and Albert, or Bertie, 
as they usually called him, between two and 
three. They, all, were uncommonly bright 
and pretty children. Hattie was very much 
as Robert was at her age, and Hulda—much 
more quiet, while Bertie was the pet and play- 
thing of them all. A happier family of chil- 
dren it never has been my good fortune to wit- 
ness. Ray spent an hour every day with her 
two little girls, and Bertie, when he chose, as 
he very often did, not liking to play alone nor 
be separated from Hattie and Hulda long at a 
time. “School,” they called it. and, in fact, 
it was a school, most admirably adapted 
to the tender ages of thechildren. They sang 
a great deal, repeated little rhymes that their 
mother had taught them, spelled words from 
blocks which Robert and Maggie had used, 
and answered such an amount of ‘general 
questions’ as quite surprised me. ‘One new 
one every day,’ Hattie informed me. She 
was quite proud of her accomplishments, and 
not at al] backward in displaying them, much 
to Robert’s amusement, who enjoyed puzzling 
her and eliciting sharp replies in return for 
his cross questionings. But he was very af- 
fectionate with all his sisters, and showed no 
partiality between them. When he came in 
from h‘s work, tired, he would ask Maggie to 
sing, while he would accompany her, on a 
small but very sweet-toned piano, a present to 
Ray from her father, when she was a little 
girl. Maggie and Robert could both play a 
number of little exercises, and they all sang, 
though little Bertie was quite independent of. 
time or tune, Robert laughingly declared. 





He (Robert), used to take Hulda upon his knee 
and have her repeat the rhymes she had 
learned, helping and correcting her as she 
went along. 

“ ‘Oh, I’ve been through the mill, he said, 
in reply to my observation that ‘It must be a 
great help to his little sisters, reviewing their 
lessons so often.’ 

“If you'll believe it, Aunt Hulda,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘Maggie and I never went away from 
home to school a day in our lives till we came 
here, and we are ’way ahead of any of the 
boys and girls of our age.’ 

“*Why Robert!’ exclaimed Maggie, laughing 
and blushing, ‘I’m afraid Aunt Hulda will 
think that modesty isn’t one of our virtues, 
if you talk that way.’ 

“ ‘Oh! she knows I didn’t mean It as praise 
for myself. I was telling her,’ he exclaimed 
to Maggie, who had entered just in time to 
hear his last remark, ‘how mother has taught 
us children. Oh no!’ he continued, ‘I don’t 
take the credit to myself at all. It belongs to 
mother, and she shallhave it. I’m sure she’s 
had hard enough work, earning it,’ he added, 
laughing at the recollection of his early school- 
days. ‘I wonder what any other teacher 
would have done with me in those times ? flog- 
ged me, very likely, just as old Whalem does 
the uneasy little fellows under his care now. 
Pity they couldn’t all come to mother’s little 
school. I wish Mag and I could; ’twas 
enough sight more interesting, wasn’t it Mag- 
gie?’ 

“*Yes it was,’she replied; ‘but you know, 
Rob, mamma hasn’t time, now, to hear so 
many classes, and we’re big enough to go to 
school and study, even if we don’t like the 
teacher so well.’ 

“*No, mother couldn’t hear us, and do all 
she does besides,’ he answered. ‘I was only 
looking at the difference between the two 
schorls. There, it’s just the same old thing, 
over and over again. In mother's school, we 
reviewed every Friday, what we’d gone 
through curing the week, spoke pieces, read 
essays and answered general questions. Don’t 
you remember how Ned Bently used to come 
in Friday afternoons, and the debates we used 
to have, Mag? Mother,’ he added, turning to 
me, ‘would give us some question, that we 
needed to understand ; he’d take one side and 
I the other and study it up for a week and the 
next Friday, read all we’d read and thought 
about it.’ 

*Yes,’ added Maggie, ‘and then I'd write 
my next essay on what I thought about the 
debate.’ 

“*Well, children,’ said I, ‘that was the best 
way in the world to impress facts upon your 
minds.’ 

«Wasn't it, though?’ exclaimed Robert, 
‘I don’t believe mother ever’d have got me in- 
terested in anything useful or sensible in the 
world, if she hadn’t taken some such interest- 
ing way of doing it. I was all for adventures, 
sailors’ yarns and hunters’ stories; I like ’em 
now, but I wouldn’t read anything else, at 
first.’ 

“*At first you didn’t like to read at all, you 
know,’ gently corrected Maggie. 

“Oh, that’s so! I couldn’t keep still long 
enough to read anything at first,’ said he, 
‘and when I was twelve years old, was such a 
poor reader that mother bought “Robinson 
Crusoe,” and kept me,.down to one chapter a 
day. Maggie read with me, and we'd go over 
that chapter five or six times after school. 
She was a good deal the best reader, but I im- 
proved fast after that, didn’t I Mag?” 

“Indeed you did!” answered she, warmly; 
‘and now you are the best reader in school, 
There are twenty-twoin our reading class,’ 
she added to me. 

“Tt must be a very interesting class, for you 
and Robert,’ I remarked, 


“It might be made so, for all of us, and 
would be, if mother only got hold of it once,’ 
said Rob ; ‘but all we do now,’ he added in great 
disgust,—‘one gets up and reads a verse, sits 
down; another one gets up and reads—or 
stumbles over the next verse, sits down; just 
the deadest performance you ever did see.’ 

“ «If Rob and I didn’t read aloud to mamma 
so much, we'd have lost ’most all we learned 
about it,’ added Maggie. 

““T think it is getting to be a serious fault 
with teachers in general now-a-days,’ said 
Kay, who had entered while Maggie was 
speaking, ‘that they—so signally—neglect the 
reading and spelling. The children tell me 
that their present teacher gives so much at- 
tention to mathematics, that, a good share of 
the time, they are not called upon to read nor 
spell at all.’ 

“*Yes,’ added Rober*, laughing, ‘and I’ve 
made a “virtue of a necessity” —and gone into 
four arithmetic classes, two mental and two 
practical, besides algebra.’ 

‘**Robert asked my permission’ said Ray, 
‘and I told him he might if his teacher was 
willing. I thought,’ she added, ‘that if arith- 
metic was to be made a speciality, there would 
be no harm in his taking advantage of the dis- 
cipline those classes receive. So his time is not 
lost, though the principle remains the same, 
and it seems strange, to me, that the school 
board do not interfere and oblige him to pay 
proper attention tu those most important 
classes,’ 

“*Pooh! what do they know about it?’ ask- 





ed Robert, contemptuously. 


“ «Wait till “we women” vote, Rob,’ said Mag- 
gie, with a roguish twinkle of the eye; ‘we’ll 
have mamma and Aunt Hulda for school 
board, awhile, and then I guess things would 
get fixed.’ 

“*No!” exclaimed he, decidedly, ‘don’t’ go to 
mixing up with Woman's Rights, Mag, you 
don’t know anything about it.’ 

“ «Well! what do you know about it!’ asked 
Hattie, who had been longing to make herself 
heard, for some time. 

‘*‘T know all I want to, about it, Miss Sauce- 
box,’ answered Robert, who took the N. Y. 
Tribune. 

“How would you like to have mother leave 
home and go round the country in a short 
dress, making speeches or running for office ?’ 

“IT should say she could run a good deal eas- 
ierin a short dress than in a long one,’ said 
Miss Hattie, not at all daunted by the alarm- 
ing picture. 

“Laughing beartily at the ready reply, Rob- 
ert lifted little Bertie on to one shoulder, and, 
closely followed by Hattie and Hulda, started 
for the garden. 

‘Questions for more debates, Maggie,’ said 
her mother, smiling. 

*_* &* & & # 


CHAPTER VI. 


Since reading the above, much has happened 
to Aunt Hulda, Taking the five o’clock train 
on Monday morning, as was her intent, she 
journeyed till late in the afternoon of the next 
day, when, tired but thankful, she walked up 
a pretty path, bordered with pansies and mig- 
nonette, leading to the cosy and comfortable 
little home of Rachel Wilson. She thought of 
the words spoken so bravely seven years ago, 
and 

“Ray you are a veritable prophet,” was her 
greeting as the front door flew open, and her 
friend hastened down the walk to meet her. 

“Do I so strikingly resemble Moses or Elija 
astocall forth that remark ?’’ was the laugh- 
ing reply, as Ray took her friends arm and led 
Ler into the house. 

Aunt Hulda explained that she had been 
reading her journal and living in the past, 
while Ray drew an easy chair to the open win- 
dow. 

“So Nora is with you now,” shesaid; “how 
pleasant it is for you both.’ 

Before there was time for reply, an excited 
voice from the kitchen exclaimed—“Do hurry 
up, girls, Aunt Hulda’s come, I know her by 
her long curls;” and the next minute, in they 
came. Hattie, the speaker, now a tall, inde- 
pendent looking young Miss of thirteen, comes 
first—next is Hulda, and close behind come 
Maggie and Albert; all foureager to welcome 
“mother’s dearest friend.” 

“Ray,” said aunt H. after the first greetings 
were over, “we cau realize when we see these 
children, that it has been seven years since we 
parted. What a house full of young ladies and 
gentlemen you have, tobe sure. Hattie, Hul- 
da and Bertie I should not have known, and 
as for Maggie, if she had been the one to open 
the door, I should have called her Ray Newton. 
She is the image of her mother, as she was 
when I first saw her.” 

“Thanks, for the compliment, auntie,’’ re- 
plied Maggie. ‘“‘And now, mamma,” she con- 
tinued, “we girls will get tea, while you go 
with Aunt Hulda, to her room,” 

“Yes, you must be very tired,” said Ray, 
opening the door for her friend. 

“T thought I was, awhile since,’’ was the re- 
ply, “but don’t feel my fatigue at all now; it 
seems so good to see you again.’’ 

“And what a pleasure it is for us to have 
you come,”’ answered Ray, as they entered the 
“front chambcr.” “These bouquets”, she ad- 
ded, “the girls have kept fresh, ever since I 
wrote. They felt sure you’d come, and know- 
ing your belief about coming unexpectedly, 
were determined to keep these in readiness for 
your arrival.” 

“I thank them very much,’’ said Aunt H., 
as Hattie and Hulda came in with fresh wa- 
ter, towels, and traveling basket. ‘‘Why, what 
thoughtful little ladies!’ she exclaimed. 

“Oh! we had it all arranged, beforehand, 
didn’t we, mamma?” said Hulda, her eyes 
sparkling with pleasure. “Maggie and I will 
bring up your trunk if you’d like, aunt Hulda,” 
said Hattie. ‘‘Bert saw it down by the gate.” 

“No, I thank you,” was the reply, “I wouldn’t 
let the driver bring it in, for I didn’t want him 
here when I first met you.’’ 

“Rob willlike the fun of bringing it up,” re- 
turned Hattie, as she and Hulda ran lightly 
down the stairs. 

They were seated at tea, when Hattie an- 
nounced, “‘There’s Robert with Aunt Hulda’s 
trunk;” anda minute later, he entered the 
room.’’ 

“Here I come, bag and baggage,” he cried, 
as Aunt Hulda rose to shake hands, “I’m a 
privileged character in this house,” he added 
giving her a hearty kiss. 

“Oh, don’t make excuses for kissing Aunt 
Hulda, she’s one of the family. Bring that 
trunk right up here, and I’ll show the way,’’ 
said Hattie, running up the stairs, and into the 
room used as guest’s chamber. 

“That child will be exhausted, flying about 
so,” said Aunt Hulda. 

“No more than usual,” said Maggie, laugh- 
ing, ‘she’s tired as she can be, every night.” 

Time flew “swift and pleasantly.” Old 





scenes were lived over again, new improve- 





ments on the farm, house and garden discuss- 
ed, horses, cattle, and poultry displayed. 
“Well, Aunt Hulda,” said Robert, one even- 


| ing, “we’ve hardly given you time to think of 
| what is going on in the world—outside,—but 


what, to the best of your recollection, did you 
think of the Cincinnati Convention ?” 

“I thought,” she continued, smiling, “that 
a few hcnest men were entrapped by a great 
many rogues,’’ 

“And to think,” added Maggie, “that, long 
as he fought against slavery, Horace Greeley 
allowed himself to be bought by the Democrat- 
ic party!’ 

“It’s my opinion he’s been sold, not bought,’’ 
put in Hattie. 

“Now you’ve hit the nail square on the 
head, sister mine,” said Robert, after the 
laugh had subsided. “It takes Miss Harriet 
Wilson to keep us ‘right side up with care,’ 
on all these little questions,” he added to 
Aunt H. 

“I am surprised to hear that Harry Sanford 
supports Greeley,’ said Maggie; “I can’t un- 
derstand how a boy with his general good 
sense, can be so deceived as to advocate such 
an unstable, unsuitable man for president, as 
Horace Greeley.” 

“Harry Sanford!” ejaculated Robert, with 
some contempt. “I don’t expect anything 
better of him. He has hurrahed for every 
Democrat that has been up for office, since 
he was old enough to wear boots. His father 
is one of the noisest, most thoroughly ignor- 
ant men I know of.” 

“Well,” answered Maggie, “Harry isn’t ig- 
norant, he’s one of the first scholors in 
school.” 

“Oh, but that isn’t politics, my dear; if he 
could only be obliged to study and work it out 
for himself, as he does algebra and geometry, 
he’d solve the problems, and come to right con- 
clusions.’’ 

“I should think his conscience would oblige 
him to,do that much,”’ said Maggie. ‘‘I don’t 
see how he can be so blind.” 

“Blind!” repeated Robert, “‘why nine-tenths 
of the men in this town shut their eyes, hang 
to the skirts of their leaders, and ‘go it blind!’ 
Of course they’re fools, and it’s for the inter- 
est of their leaders to keep’em so. Let the 
Roman Catholic priests and Tammany have 
their way, and we’d all be in the same state. 
Free schools would give up the ghost, and we 
would become as intellectual as our brothers 
at the South, who seem to be of the opinion 
that ‘ignorance is bliss.’ If any one has a de- 
sire to ‘shuffle the mortal] coil,” without the 
odium of committing suicide, my advice is: go 
down South, and attempt to teach school.” 

“T heard a man say on the cars,’’ said Aunt 
H., “that if Greeley were president, the South 
would be more friendly to us. May that not 
be the very means needed, for extending a 
more general education throughout the 
Southern States ?” 

“Where would we get the money? Tam- 
many would claim reward for piloting our 
president to the White House. How much? 
Ask New York. We'd have to pay for our ob- 
stinacy in not letting the ‘erring sisters go in 
peace.’ Horace Greeley extend education! 
He couldn’t dare doit. He’d be a tool in the 
hands of his enemies—for they are his enemies 
—and if he didn’t know better than to do a 
thing so repugnant to their feelings as putting 
power—knowledge is power—into the hands 
of the people, he’d receive a warning, I reck- 

on, spiritual or otherwise.” 

“I judge,” said Aunt H., smiling, “that 
Grant is sure of one vote from this house.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “‘and it’s a shame that 
he can’t have more. Mr. Greeley ‘builded 
wiser than he knew,’ when he used his influ- 
ence against Woman Suffrage, for they nev- 
er’d vote for him, now, he has proved such a 
weather-cock.” 

“Very good!” murmured Hattie, apprecia- 
tively. 

“I only wish,’’ said Hulda, “that women 
could have a chance to vote next fall.” 

“Allin good time, little daughter,” said her 
mother, hopr fully. 

“You mean when the Fourteenth plank 
shall broaden a little ?”’ asked Maggie. 

“Broaden a good deal, you’d better say,’ 
exclaimed Hattie, with an impatient sniff. 

“Well,” said Hulda, meditatively, “if you 
want more, it isn’t the best way to make fun 
of what you’ve got, if it does seem little. 
Don’t you remember when Bert was a little 
boy, and motber’d give him peanuts, he liked 
them so well he’d only give us a few, and if 
we turned up our noses, he’d put the rest in 
his pocket, and be sorry he gave us any; but 
if we’d say how nice they were, and how good 
he was, and thank him over and over again, 
he’d give us more.” 

“There’s genuine logic for you,’’ said Aunt 
Hulda, laughing. 

“Oh,” said Hattie, “we made him ashamed 
of himself for being so stingy.” 

“But you got the peanuts, sis, don’t forget 
that,” solemnly advised her elder brother. 

“May there not be other motives influenc- 
ing Bertie, when he gives you more, Hattie, 
than because your very polite acknowledge- 
ments of favors received, made him ashamed ?” 
inquired her mother, with a little amused 
smile. 

**Oh, I s’pose so,” was the magnanimous 
reply, “boys do like to be praised up so well.” 
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“Now you have mentioned two reasons, 
shame, and love of praise; can no one think of 
another ?’’ asked Ray. 

“T think I can recall a little incident that 
occurred when I was here the last time, which 
will illustrate what you wish,” said Aunt H., 
after a little silence. 

“Please tell it,” exclaimed the children in 
a breath, while their mother nodded and 
smiled, knowing that her little lesson was in 
safe hands. 

“Hattie was a little girl then,’ proceeded 
Aunt Hulda, ‘‘and had, for a long time, begged 
for an apple, which was not an easy thing to 
get in this part ofthe country. One day, how- 
ever, Robert got one, brought it home, and di- 
vided it, and when she received her share she 
cried, she was so glad, (though it was quite 
a small piece, Hattie) and Robert said: ‘Well, 
sis, if you like apples so well as all that, you 
may have my share,’ and he gave it to her.” 

“Because he was ashamed of being so stin- 
gy at first, and wanted to be ‘praised up,’ you 
know, Hat,” said Robert, pulling her down 
into his lap. 

“Ob, don’t Rob,” said poor Hattie, quite 
overcome by the turn affairs had taken. “It 
was just because I was blessed with the best 
and dearest brother in the world.” 

“I think that what auntie wanted us to see 
was, that he didn’t know, at first, how badly 
you wanted it,” said Huida, reflectively ; ‘and 
when he found out, he gave it to you.” 

“Spoken like my thoughtful little girl,” said 
her mother, with an approving smile. 

“Yes,” said Robert, “I was ‘killed with kind- 
ness. And now, my friends, please ob- 
serve the moral: ‘All donations thankfully re- 
ceived. But, I deciare, it’s after ten!’’ he ex- 
claimed, looking up at the clock, ‘‘where has 
the evening gone ?” 

“We can tell easier in what manner it has 
gone,” said Aunt’ Hulda, rising from her 


chair; “it has passed very pleasantly with 
” 


“And with me—and me,” was responded, as 
the family parted for the night. 

Gladly would we remain with them, during 
the remainder of Aunt Hulda’s visit. That 
being denied us, we will take what consola- 
tion we can in reading a portion of her letter 
to Nora, hoping to be forgiven the liberty. 

She says: “‘I am enjoying my visit better, 
even, than I expected. Robert and Maggie are 
no longer children, (‘Rob six feet in his stock- 
ings,’ Miss Hattie informed me). She and 
Hulda read all that the rest do—the WoMAN’s 
JourRNAL and Banner of Light included. 
Robert is not a ‘Greeley man,’ as I feared he 
might be. So many boys vote as their fathers 
did before them, regardless of consequences, 
All that his mother has ever done to influence 
her children’s decision on that, or any ques- 
tion, was to put the means within their power 
of finding out the truth, so that they might be 
able to decide, intelligently, for themselves. 
She encourages investigation of every subject. 
Their religious belief is very much like yours. 
They urge me to stay till the first of Septem- 
ber, and I think I shall. There is something 
about this place that gives one a sensation of 


rest. 
“‘*Perhaps it is the atmosphere of a happy 


home,’ Ray said, when I spoke to her of it. 
Whatever it is, it makes a body feel comforta- 
ble and settled. 

“There is, now, an excellent teacher in 
their school, through Robert’s infiuence, or, 
in other words, Ray’s. She has so faithfully 
‘done the work which her hands found to do’! 
And, happily, she is appreciated. Her children 
‘arise and and call her blessed.’ Robert is 
fully converted to the right side of the ‘Wo- 
man question’; so the ‘debates’ were not in 


vain. 
‘‘He read me an essay which he wrote last 


winter, upon that subject, and spoke before 
the ‘Literary Society’—of which he is Presi- 
dent. It is full of thought, and well written. 
He showed, forcibly, the injustice and mistak- 
en policy of keeping from women their rights 
and duties, closing with the words: ‘Give 
them a place on which to stand, and they 


will shake the world!’ ”’ 
THE END. 


‘OUR LITTLE WOMAN, 
BY enssanees ervanr PHELPS. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

It is always a great disappointment to me to 
become very much interested in a story, and 
when it is finished, and the book or magazine 
put away,to sit down and remember that it 
wasn’ta word of ittrue. I cannot say if other 
people mind it as much asI do. ButI always 
feel as ifI had had my trouble—of reading it, I 
mean—for nothing; and feel a kind of temper 
about it, and am glad that I wasn’t invited to 
the heroine’s wedding. 

For this reason partly, I suppose, I have al- 
ways wanted to tell somebody the story of my 
cousin, Lois McQuentin. It it a plain kind of 
every-day story, in some respects, like washing- 
day or baking day, and nobody was murdered 
or shipwrecked, or married, from beginning to 
end of it; and yet, I suppose because I krew 
it as it went along, and made a part of it in a 
certain way myself, it interested me more than 
any novel that I ever took from Loring’s in my 
life. 





Now it didn’t interest me in the least, to be- 
gin with; and that is the best of it,to my 
mind. It is so pleasant to stumble on an in- 
terest in the last place you would look into for 
one! Especially, I think, in the spring, when 
the concert season is over, and Cambridge is 
as dull as a Scotch winter, and house-cleaning 
about, and the walking sloppy, and when one 
isn’t sure whether it is worth while to have 
been born at all. I’ve never been sure about 
that in the spring, since we came to Cam- 
bridge. 

Tt all began with a letter from Aunt McQuen. 
tin. Aunt McQuentin was Lois’s mother. 
She married a Scotchman, who was lost at sea 
on a trip home to the old country for his health, 
years and years ago. Ineversawhim. We 
called her aunt, because mother insisted upon 
it; but she wasn’t mother’s own sister at all, 
but only father’s half-sister; and father has 
been dead solong that that didn’t seem to 
count for anything atall. And then we hadn’t 
seen her, for I don’t know how many years. I 
remember she spent a Sunday with us once, 
when Mary Alice and I were little, and that 
Mary Alice made fun of ker up stairs for wear- 
ing such a big bonnet and straight collars, 
Lois I had never seen in my life, 

Mary Alice and I had been in town the day 
the letter came. We had been in to match 
fringes, and so were quite worn out, from trot- 
ting all through Tremont Row to find some- 
thing cheap, and never finding it, and having 
te come to Winter Street, and a dollar a yard 
at last, and then not within three shades of it, 
either. Mary Alice’s was ashes-of-roses, I re- 
member, with a Bismarck underskirt; two 
rows and a fold. Mine was just to fix up an 
old mauve witha miserable alpaca; we never 
get our new dresses the same year. We were 
very late about spring suits that season. 


And so we came home; somehow it all made 
an impression on me, in the light of the letter, 
in that curious way in which things that have 
no connection with another thing will often 
run into it, and form a part of it, in looking 
back,—like water-colors rubbed too near each 
other on a pretty porcelain palette, I some- 
times think; you put down one coior, and for- 
get it, and put down another; and when you 
look there is anew color, and it is neither, 
and it is both of the old ones atonce, Well, 
and so we came home all drabbled and blue, 
and dragged ourselves slowly up Perry Street 
without talking. Mary Alice had pulled off 
two feet of her lowest ruffle in stepping from 
the horse-car, and held it festooned up across 
her arm with a paper of whalebones and 
zephyr knitting-kneedles run through to keep 
it from slipping off. And we met Tom Law- 
rence atacorner. And that made her cross, 
And I laughed, for I couldn’t help it, and that 
made her crosser, And between us, when 
mother let us in, I believe we could have bit- 
ten the chimney off, if we had tried. 

This may have been the reason why the let- 
ter sounded so. Perhaps if we had come in 
on adry, bright day, and Mary Alice had had 
on her American silk to meet Tom in, and 
my feet hadn’t been wet, and we had matched 
the fringes, it would have struck us in a differ- 
ent way,—in the kind of way I’ve spent hours 
in wishing to myself that it had struck me 
from the very first. 

But at any rate, when mother said, “Girls!” 
I knew ina minute that something was up, 
and I felt in a minute that it was something 
which I couldn’t and shouldu’t and wouldn’t 
like. 

“Girls,” said mother again, “I have had a 
letter from your Aunt McQuentin.” 

“Ah?? said Mary Alice, pulling oif her san- 
dal wrong side out. 

“She wants to come here,” said mother. 

“Oh! said I. 

“My dear!” said mother, 

“What for?” said I. Not that I meant to 
be as ugly as I sounded. 

“She wants to come here,” said mother, “‘to 
stay two or three weeks; perhaps longer.” 

Mary Alice, with her other sandal doubled 
up under her foot, shuffled across the room, 
took the letter from mother, and read it aloud. 


Newbury, Sunday night. 

My DEAR SISTER IN-LAW:—I am in great 
trouble, and have no relative in the world but 
yourself to come to. I have a tumor on my 
left side. Ihave suffered a great deal from it 
for a year. Last week I went to a doctor, 
and he toid me that I must go to the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital and have it cut out. 
At least, he says they will tell me if it can be 
cutout. If it cannot, I must die of it before 
harvest-time. Ifit can be cut out, I must have 
somewhere to go after the healing has begun. 
They will not keep me at the hospital after I 
am wellenough togo. If I am incurable, they 
will not keep me at ali. lam in great trouble. 
I must give up my place immediately. The 
work of a housekeeper is too hard for anyone 
in my condition at present. I suffer almost 
constant pain. I cannot knead bread nor do 
other things for which I am paid. My em- 
ployers are sorry for me but they are not re- 
lated to me, and I could not expect them to 
do anything for me. I bave laid up a little 
money. It will pay my way at the hospital. 
I suffer so much pain, that Ido not know but 
I may die at any time. I cannot tell. I am 
afraid sometimes of dying before I have seer 
Lois. I have never told Lois. I wish I knew 
of somebody who would write and tell her. I 
suppose I must do it myself. If my husband 
were alive, [ should not feel so about it. Ido 
not know what to do. My dear sister-in-law, 
shall I be too much of a burden in your family 
if Lois and I should stay with you for a few 
weeks after the operation is over? I dread 





the operation. Lois will take care of me. I 
will not thus make you any more extra trou- 
ble than I can help. I should not intrude if 
I had a home. I wish my husband had lived 
to help mé through this day. Lois is at Lynn, 
in ashoe-shop. I must write to Lois to-night. 
She will come on. I do not dread the opera- 
tion so much as I dread to tell Lois. I have 
dreaded to ask this great favor of you. Ihave 
put it off for several months, dreading to ask 
it. But if [ do not ask for kindness and favor 
at the hands of my kith and kin, I have no- 
where else to turn. 


I am, my dear sister-in-law, 
Yours truly, 
MARGARET MCQUENTIN. 


“Well!’’ said Mary Alice. 

“Well!” said L 

“I am very sorry for her,” said mother. 

“Of course,” said Mary Alice, “but it’s just 
as inconvenient, for all that.” 

“And then there’s house-cleaning. It’s the 
worst time she could possibly have chosen. I 
declare, I think it is too bad!” I said that. 
I am going to own it, honestly. I sat down 
by the register, and tried to dry my thoughts 
while I dried my feet, but one was just about 
as chilly, and damp, and surly, and uncomfort- 
able as the other. 

“It must be the weather!” said mother, 
looking up over her spectacles, and laying 
down Mary Alice’s open-work stocking which 
she was heeling and toeing. “If I didn’t sup- 
pose it was the weather, girls, I should send 
you both to bed without your suppers!” 

“So they must come then, must they ?’’ 
said Mary Alice, with her mouth full of pins, 
tucking her ruffle along. 

“Of course they must!’ said mother. 

So of course there was nothing more for us 
to say about it. Mary Alice and I talked it 
over after we had gone up stairs that night. 

“Of course it must be dreadful to have such 
a thing,”’ said I. 

“What thing ?” 

“Why, a tumor.”’ 

“O yes, dreadful,”’ said Mary Alice, hunting 
for her crimping-pins; “I never knew any- 
body connected with our family to have such 
a thing before. It desen’t seem a bit refined, 
I think.” 

“I wonder how long Aunt McQuentin has 
been running round the country as a house- 
keeper,” said I, 

“That isn’t a circumstance!’ said Mary 
Alice. “Nota circumstance, beside a shoe- 
shop! I do think to take a girl right out of a 
Lynn shoe-shop, and make a cousin of her in 
your own house, is asking too much of any- 
body sd 

“She’ll wear a red feather, I suppose; anda 
cotton velvet sacque, and dirty ermine furs.’’ 

“Tf she doesn’t have pink hair-ribbons and 
green gloves, and a purple gauze veil, you may 
think yourself well off,’ said Mary Alice, dis- 
appearing behind the cloud that she made of 
her pretty pale hair—it was every braid ber 
own—in frizzing it out before she crimped it 
up for the night. 

“I wonder if itis the weather,”’ I said, think- 
ing about it, while I was brushing the thick, 
black Boston mud off from my underskirt, 
“It seems so ugly to be talking so.” And so 
it did. 

I woke up ir the night, and thought of it 
again. The moon was up, and the room was 
full of a quiet, solemn light. It always gives 
me a solemn feeling to wake and find the moon 
shining in my bedroom in the middle of the 
night. It was growing cool and damp, I found, 
and I found that mother had been in while 
we were asleep, and thrown the little plaid 
shoulder robe, that was made of Mary Alice’s 
old green silk, across us both. 

I don’t know why this should have made 
me think of Aunt McQuentin. But it did. 
And of Lois. And of working in a shoe-shop 
every day; and of your mother’s being a house» 
keeper, and of living quite away from her, and 
of knowing so little how she was, and if she 
missed you, and if she loved you, or if you lov- 
ed her. And of what it was like to be mother 
and daughter in one blessed house, And of 
never knowing thatshe had atumor. Andof 
being written to, one day, and of finding it all 
out in one minute as you stood with the letter 
in yourhand. And of coming on to meet her. 
And of baving no home in all the world. And 
of coming to a house where two silly, ugly 
girls— 

“Hannah ?” said Mary Alice, sleepily. For 
I had been sitting up in bed to look at the 
moonlight, and to think these thoughts, and 
had half waked her too. “Hannah, if it 
weren't for one thing, I don’t believe I should 
feel so dreadfully about Lois McQuentin’s 
coming here.” 

“What's that ?”’ said I. 

“Why, I suppose she will be round in the 
parlor,’ said Mary Alice’ more distinctly, and 
sitting up against the pillow, too. 

“That’s no worse than a red feather and a 
purple veil, I’m sure,” saidI. “I shouldn’t 
grudge her being in the parlor if she’s got to 
come.”’ 

“No, but—it’s—being round in—the even- 
ing, you know,’ said Mary Alice. “If any- 
body should happen to come in.” 

“Oh!” said I. “But I wouldn’t be asham- 
ed of her, I’m sure,” said I, growing very 
grand and virtuous to myself. “IfI hada 
poor relation that worked in a shoe-shop, I 
should as lief Tom Lawrence should know it 
as that he shouldn’t.’ 


“Well, yes,” said Mary Alice, “it isn’t exact- 
ly that. But—you know—well, mother al- 
ways goes to sleepin the rocking-chair, and 
you’re off, and if you’re not I don’t mind you. 
But to have two strange relations sitting round ! 
I never shall have another nice call from Tom 
till they’re gone,—never !” 

And I think, as a general thing, when a girl 
with the pretty, pale hair, that Mary Alice has, 
is ugly and inhospitable about people, you may 
be sure that there is a good reason for it some- 
where, that you haven’t found out. It’s dif- 
ferent with me. When I feel ugly I am ugly, 
and if the weather doesn’t excuse it, nothing 
does.—Our Young Folks. 

[TO BE CONTINUED|. 
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“MIDDLEMARCH.” 





I meant the day-starshould not brighter ride, 

Nor shed like influence from its lucent seat; 

I meant she should be courteous, facile, sweet, 

Free from that solemn vice of greatness, pride ; 

I meant each softes! virtue there should meet, 

Fit in that softer bosom to abide, 

Only a learned and a manly soul 

I purposed her, that should with even powers 
e rock, the spindle, and the shears control 

of ag en D and spin her own free hours. 

Jonson. 


Perhaps the title of this book should rather 
have been “Dorothea ;” for the earnest preface 
and the noble closing sentence, show that 
George Eliot was bent on depicting a St. Ther- 
esa of the nineteenth century, and never was 
black-eyed Spanish maid “all for the Moors 
and martyrdom” more surcharged with enthu-- 
siasm and the spirit of abnegation than the 
heroine of ““Middlemarch.”” Yet is she thor- 
oughly natural and modern, indeed entirely 
English; she retires behind the shadow of ber 
mak from the gaze of strange young men, and, 
though the wings of a reformer are budding 
on her shoulders, she does not incline to step 
beyond the limits of her rank, but so far is sat- 
isfied, if her poor people have “plenty of flan- 
nels,” and “good, plain, Christian sermons 
preached to them.” In the hands of such a 
writer the creation is too perfect and unique to 
need the enumeration of attributes or atti- 
tudes; the charm of her personelle, in its 
high-bred simplicity and half medieval grace, 
is given by few touches, It is the “effluent 
soul” which throws the true charm around 
her—aye, what is more rare, we see the charac- 
ter grow and expand before us as the plot 
goes on. It is not till the middle of the story, 
and after many painful experiences, that the 
thoughts of the ardent girl of twenty, crystal- 
lize into the belief—“That by desiring what 
is perfectly good, even when we don’t quite 
know what it is, and cannot do what we would, 
we are part of the divine power against evil— 
widening the skirts of light, and making the 
struggle with darkness narrower.’’ 

And we trace her progress in her effect upon 
others; in the light of her “clear-shining,” poor 
Lydgate gains strength to extricate himself 
from the slimy dragon folds of calumny and 
self-suspicion which envelop him, and even 
the narrow and selfish Rosamond grows true 
and generous, while her strong, kind arms are 
round her. Her influence te!ls Jess upon that 


compound of ice and wood whom ’tis her ill | 


Juck to marry, than upon any one else; but 
even Mr. Casaubon learns to rely ad libitum 
on her disinterested devotion, and to rest on 
her truthfulness as ona rock. The consis- 
tency of this truthfulness is shown character- 
istically, by her putting in writing her refusal 
to make use of his posthumous notes, or “to 
work hepelessly at what she had no belief in.” 

Since George Sand’s Consuelo there has 
been no heroine drawn so entirely generous. 
The torture to her soul, of nding her knight 
not only untrue to herself, as she believes, but 
dishonorable in his relation to others, does not, 
for an hour even, paralyse her noble activity; 
she rises from her night of agony strong and 
brave to help the three beings whose fate seems 
tangled with her own, though with no dream 
that the rays of happiness can fall again upon 
herself; but, like the beneficent turn in the 
fairy-story, the effort brings its own reward, 
and the change from “sunset to sunrise’’ 
comes when least looked for. 

Mr. Casaubon is not drawn as a mere foil to 
his wife, but rather, we should imagine, as a 
relief to the imagination of the authoress, who 
must, at some period of her life, have been tyr- 
annized over by just such a prig. Indeed, it 
would seem that only personal observation 
could give, with such shuddering exactness, the 
following gesture: 


“Dr. S—— gpoke to day very handscmely of 
my late tractate on the ‘Egyptian Myster- 
ies’—using, in fact, terms which it would not 
become me to repeat.” In uttering the last 
clause, Mr. Casaubon leaned over the elbow of 
his chair and swayed his head up and down, 
apparently as a muscular outlet, instead of that 
recapitulation which would not have been be- 
coming. 

Neither is he over-drawn; the fidelity to his 
ideal, dry and musty as it is, excites sympathy 
and commiseration for his failure. He is a gen- 
tleman born too, and keeps his formal polite- 
ness to within a few inches of the grave. In- 
deed, one does not believe him dead at all, but 
would expect to find him living now in Eng- 
land, and in some *‘Valley of Avilion’’ of time- 
worn folios, forgetful of his mistaken marriage, 
still making notes for the “Synoptical Tabula- 
tion.” 

The pair of next interest in the drama are 
Lydgate and Rosamond; the former is drawn 
with a particularity which shows his promi- 
nent place in the mind of the authoress. He 
seems a familiar, natural figure, the eager, as- 
piring young physician, one half of him scien- 
tific zeal, the other half that rich, manly ani- 
mal life, which in itself radiates health and 
happiness, combined with a great taste for an 
honorable and peaceful domesticity. It isthe 
shattering of this hope which brings the in- 
terest in him. Poor Lydgate! how one aches 
with pity for hint. Never was a better pic- 
ture made of an egotistical beauty, a thorough- 
ly vain and petty woman, than in Rosamond 
Viney Wecan count every link of the slight, 

rasping chain which she throws around the 
strong, tall neck of her husband, and which 
4 would take a stronger than he to break. 


Yet, with that moderation which is part of true 
art, we are not allowed to hate her, but con- 
tinue to take a faint satisfaction in her pretty 
looks and industrious habits. And what a 
fine psychological touch is that which makes 
her partial reformation spring, not from the in- 
dignant outbursts or the pitying patience of 
her noble-hearted husband, but from the sud- 
den flash of angry scorn from the man whom 
she secretly admires and had hoped to make 
her lover; she looks down upon her husband 
as immeasurably her inferior in “proper be- 
havior,” 

But when Ladislaw, stung by his own false 
position, lets loose the leash of his angry 
tongue upon her, it cuts through all the shin- 
ing scales of her self-admiration ; she is plung- 
ed for the time into the Valley of Humiliation 
where ‘‘’tis well known the herb called Heart’s 
Ease groweth’’—and trom this strengthening 
influence she is enabled to whisper to Dor 
othea the bitter truth which brings mortifica- 
tion to herself and balm to her benefactress, 
| anid to achieve a still greater triumph over 
| self, by letting Will Ladislaw know that she 
| has vindicated him. After that, she is glad to 
creep back to the strong, kind arms which are 
her legitimate shelter, and though we do not 
believe the leopard-spots of frivolity can ever 
change in such a nature, yet there is hope 
that the noble image of Dorothea will not 
quite fade, but will henceforward belp her to 
comprehend better her husband’s higher stan- 
dard, 

But we turn from these sad instances of 
“Paired not matched,” these marriages which 
“stay with us like a murder,” as poor Dorothea 
gasps out in her distress, with a sense of re- 
lief, to the minor characters in the book, who 
afford such varied entertainmeut—to Celia, 
thatemblem of happy mediocrity, so satisfied 
with herself and the “baby Bouddha,” to her 
husband, the easy, kindly English baronet, 
who hopes, on a certain occasion, he shall have 
the courage never shown before, to “tell some- 
thing disagreeable to afellow-creature.”’ Best 
of all, to Mr. Brooke, uncle and guardian of 
the sisters, with his charming variety of plati- 
tudes. His deliciousness culminates at the 





be there—never so proud and happy in his 
life,youknow.”? This prepares us fur bis floun 
dering failure, but hardly for his subsequent 
buoyancy, when he is so sure that “all will 
come right at the nominaion” or for his sudden 
change of tactics, and deciding to have a run 
to France and let others take up the elec- 
tioneering, “carry it on, in fact.” 

Among the commonplaces we can hardly 
reckon Mr. Farebrother, that exquisite combi- 
nation of fantastic delicacy and dangerous 
weakness of character; and he is so happily 
situated in his nest of dear little old women, 
and with his dew fur pet specimens of natural 
history; wecau’t help being glad that he is 
not likely to marry, or introduce the disturb- 
ing element of a wife among them. 

Miss Mary Garth, with all her virtues, seetns 
| rather a hard young woman, though far too 

good for her indolent, selfish lover, Fred Viney, 
| who uses her patient devotion as a sort of 
rope to pull himself upby. But the parent 
Garths are a study in themselves, and enough 
alone, to make the fortune of an ordinary nov- 
elist. Mrs. Garth’s strong theory of “entire 
feminine subordination” is only equalled by 
her practice of patronizing protection towards 
her incorrigible husband, that indefatigable 
Caleb who willspend himself in working for 
| others, and most for those who will never re- 
pay him. One is inclined to claim her char- 
acter as of the true New England type. Her 
image, as she rinses out her caps from the 
| wash-tub, proposing questions in grammar, 
| meanwhile, to the small pair in the porch, 
calls to mind many a strong-hearted and 
| strong-headed matron who has brought up her 
hrood on the hill-sidesof Vermont or New 
| Hampshire, and lived to see them make their 
| fortunes in California, or to mourn them fal- 
len in the hard-won battles for the Union: 











plained of too much room given in the work 
| to the mivor characters; but which of them, 
| even among the lowest, could we spare? Not 
Mr. Mawmsey, who looks at the world in the 
light of groceries, as destined to provide for 
| “self and family;’? not Mrs. Mawimsey, who, 
| in deciding between rival physicians, cannot 
| remember whether the “pink or brown mix- 
| ture” 
cies of “fair-time ;” not even Solomon Feather- 
stone, slow, pompous and detestable as he is. 
The person we should like best to eliminate 
is that dark sinner, Bulstrode, aud he seems 
more similar to some of the former pictures of 
the authoress; yetis he drawn in a masterly 
manner and quite necessary to the develop- 
ment of the plot and of the other characters. 
’Tis true that a painful crowd swarm forth at 
old Featherstone’s funeral, but through them 
all cuts the brilliant figure of Mrs, Cadwalla- 
der, the rector’s wife; and the glance of her 
clear, dark eyes and shrug of her aristocratic 
shoulders refreshes us. Her drollery is equal 
to her insight; she is fascinating throughout, 
and we can well imagine how madly in love 
with her that “ugly archangel, Humphrey,” 
must have been. 
To try to collect the witty apothegms, the 
almost perfect similes scattered along the rich 
soil of this book, would be like trying to gath- 





| 
election, when “he is so uncommonly glad to 
| 


Some readers of “Middlemarch” have com- | 


er the specks of gold in a miner’s path; yet we 
cannot resist drawing attention to some of 
them. “Duty has a trick of behaving unex- 
pectedly,— something like a heavy fyiend, 
whom we have amiably asked to visit us, and 
who breaks his leg within our gates.’’ 

“He took, as usual, to brief phrases, which 
seemed pregnant to himself, because he had 
many thoughts lying under them like the 
| abundant roots of a plant that just manages 
to peep above the water.” “She was looking 
out of the window at the rose-bushes, which 
seemed to have in them the summers of all 
the years when Will would be away.”’ 

In a higher strain of poetry,is the descrip- 
tion of Dorothea’s meditations in the boudoir 
at Lowick, where the inanimate things had 
acquired such sympathy with her struggles and 
resolutions. ‘‘Even the pale stag seemed to 
have reminding glances, and to mean mutely 
‘Yes, we know.’ And the group of delicate- 
ly touched miniatures had made an audience, 





own earthly lot, but still humanly interested.” 
One of the reviewers of this book has drawn 
a parallel between Will Ladislaw and Tito 
Melemma, most falsely, as we deem, aud un- 
justly to the character of the former; their 
only affinity is in their mutual sensitiveness to 
outward beauty. Ladislaw is uot only incapa- 
| ble of the base and criminal) selfishness of the 
| Greek, but most capable of delicate disinter- 
estedness, Witness his courteous devotion to 
the funny little old maid, Miss Noble. A Bo- 
hemian by birth and education, it yet “depends 
upon himself to be a gentleman.” His indig- 
nant rejection of any pecuniary obligation 
frcm Bulstrode, and his concealing that rejec- 
tion from Lydgate, who had succumbed to a 
similar temptation, are in the highest strain of 
honor and delicacy. His is the true musical 
nature, ‘The bow of a violin drawn near 
him, cleverly, would, at one stroke, change the 
aspect of the world for him;” and from the 
first we find this nature attuned to the sweet 
vor humana, which bas suddenly sounded upon 
his path; without Dorothea, we could not pre- 
dict how much his powers might have run to 
waste, but, incited and crowned by her love, 
he is sure of progress. And, from the first, he 
is her counterpart, the Petrarch to this Laura. 
Her forte is in her character, the poetic and 
artistic side of her temperament having been 
dormant, she enjoys their development in 
him, while the chill of her early experience 
makes his quick sympathy and appreciation 
balmy as spring-airs to a checked, half-frozen 
plant. With the art which to genius is second 
nature, the authoress makes her heroine’s in- 
terest in her lover take root in one of her 
most attractive moral traits, viz., that which 
may be called a high sense of justice, rather 
than generosity. She is soon disturbed by the 
idea that Will Ladislaw bas a right to ber in- 
heritance, and cannot bear to enjoy the wealth, 
part of which should be his. Convinced of 
her hasband’s harsh injustice to Will’s moth- 
er, in her lonely hours she caresses the pen- 
sive miniature of his ancestress, and the first 
rosy flush which crosses the marble quiet of 
| her feeling toward the son, is when she sud- 
denly seems to see his eager eyes looking at 
her from the picture, Itis George Eliot’s trib- 
ute to her own creation, that she aliows no 
conscious tenderness towards the young man 
who adores her, to creep over Dorothea’s luy- 
al, wedded days. And this purity of atmos- 
| phere shows a great change frum the earlier 
stories, over which the “trail of the serpent” 
| of sensuous passion was but too often visible. 
| ‘It is submitted,” as the old divines say, 
| that the love-scenes between this pair, are of 
| the true kind, and also, that there is no human 
| 
! 
| 
| 








being who doves not enjoy a picture of true 
love. It but rarely finds its way into a modern 
novel, The fierce snatchings aud reudings of 
a **Rochester” do not deserve the name, and 
certainly no one would give it to the conven- 
tional pairings of Trollope’s heroes and hero- 
ines. Warm-hearted old Thackeray knew the 
glow of those embers, but was too fond of heap- 
ing the ashes of worldly cynicism upon them. 
The loves of Clive and Ethel Newecome sinack 
of the drawing-room, those of Laura aid Pen- 
dennis, of the club-room; his one romantic 
hero, Esmond, ne makes fanuatically in love, 
but the sickening fact that it is with two suc- 


mother and daughter, spoils the whole affair. 


| But there is a feeling, best expressed perhaps, | 
carried her best through the exigen- | 


in the dear, desperate, old ballad, 


“For thy love I eark and care, 
For thy love I do and dare, 
For thy love my bliss is bare, 

And all | wax wan—” 


the strain of whose harmony rings at intervals 
through the pages of “Middlemarch.” The 
interviews between Dorothea and Ladislaw 
are short, and hampered by the sense of hos- 
tile eyes watching them, even from the grave, 
but over all these chance meetings and broken 
conversations, there floats an aroma as of 
roses and lilies stealing through some strongly 
barred fence. The last scene, where they de- 
cide that they may love one another, has quite 
a flavor of old romance. The solitary manor | 
and the gathering thunder-storm make a good | 
back-ground, and there is nothing in the mood | 
of the lovers to mar the effect. 





There is the reverential bashfulness, the gen- 





| 


| 


| 


as of beings no longer disturbed about their | have to Nee 








erous renunciation, the yearning joy, and at 
last the inevitable inseparable union— 


“Now folds the lily all her sweetness up 
And slips into the bosom of the lake; 

So fold thyself, my dearest, thou and slip 
Into my bosom, and be lost in me.” 


One feels sure that Dorothea’s grand per- 
sonality can never be “lost.’’? In her husband’s 
future career, she will probably sway him as 
much as he does her, yet without conscious- 
ness of it. From these enchanted hights, we 
have to come down into the low-lying marshes 
of commonplace objections. The uncle, Mr. 
Brooke, breaks the intelligence of her intend- 
ed marriage to the family, “dividing it like a 
mild medicine among other statements.” But 
even his deprecating commencement “There’s 
something sivgular in things — they come 
round, you know” cannot avert the concen- 
trated anger of Sir James, the scorn of Dowa- 


ger Chettam, or the plaintive regrets of Celia | 
that “Dodo could not marry a man with a | 


place that she could drive to—that she will 


off for her to send her things.” To these be- 
moanings, Dorothea listens patiently and an- 
swers firmly, and goes on her way with the 
glad chime of a fulfilled ideal ringing in ber 
ears, cunteut to lay off her queenly crown, and 
be—“No more, but e’en a woman—and one 
with her who does the meanest chores.” And 
our fancy follows her on her shiniug-path, 
grateful to the authoress who has given us oue 
more real character, 

We could almost hope that this might be 
Geo. Eliot’s last work. It was rumored that 
the composition of its denouement made her 
ill; iu this case, success certainly waited upon 
suffering. But we should be loth to have her 
fine brain over strained by such exciting issues, 
aud think she may well be satistied with her 


ina London street—and too far | 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, Office Hours 
from 11 A. M. to2 P. M. 


DR. ADDIE WILLIAMS, Office Hours from 
9toll A. M, 


NO. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE. 
Dee. 14. 3m 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 
An Established Remedy. 

“Brown's BrRoNcHIaAL Trocuxs” are widely 
known as an established remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, Hoarseness, and other troubles of the 
Throat and Lungs. 





NEW PREMIUMS. 


To any one sending us ¢wo new subscribers to the 
WomMAn’s JOURNAL, we will give the very sensible and 
excellent book, “Out of her Sphere,’’ by Lizzie 
Boynton Harbart, price $1.00. 

For one new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue.” 
Price, $2.50. ° 
| For two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Oar Wemaa Warriors,’ worth 
$5.00. 

For ten new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyheed ef Lincoln,’’ worth 
| $15.00, 
| Fortwelve New Subscribers we will give the “nie 
| versal Clothes Wriuger,” warranted the best, 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Woman's Journal Given With other 
Publications. 

We have made arrangements to furnish either of 
the publications named below, at the following reduc- 
ed rates. Payment must be made in advance, 
Littell’s Living Age and Woman's Journal...... $9.00 





North American Review and Woman’sJournal,. 7.00 
The Atlantic Monthly and Woman's Journal.... 5.50 
Harper's Moathly and Woman’s Journal...... eo 5610 
Harper's Weekly and Woman's Journal ........ 5.50 
Harper’s Bazar and Woman's Journal ,.......++ 5.50 
Vii and New and Woman’s Journal... ....-+.++.. 5.50 
Lippincott’s Magazine aud Woman s Journal.... 5.50 





Galaxy and Woman's Journal........... 





; ‘ich gif’ 4 blic ; : . 
last rich gift to the public. 8. L. 0. B. Seribuer’s Monthly and Woman’s Journs . 5.50 
—— icvery Saturday and Woman's Journal.......... 5.50 

LETTER FROM ROME Frank Lestie’s Ladies’ Journal and Wom. Jour'l 
cathtents . Prank Lestie’s Ladies’ Mag. and Woman's Jour'l 5.50) 
[Communicated from the Editor of “La Douna.’’) ese > Book and Woman’s Journal.... ry ) 


Este eMep Epitor:—In the correspondence 
vf the accomplished Amelia Bolte, published 
in a uumber of your trustworthy JOURNAL, I 
find a passage cuncerning myself, which may 
be interpreted otherwise than according to the 
iutention by which it was dictated, 
therefore, the nevessity of making its sense 
some What clearer, 

Miss Bolte desired simply and spontaneously 
to interest the women of America in the cause 
fur which 1, with my weak powers, aim fighting 
in Italy. In homage to the truth, let me say, 
that the apprehensions which the learned 
Prussian lady indicates, have been removed 
by the increased number of my associates. 
This is a proof that my periodical, unique in 
Italy, in its kind, gains ever more and more 
the esteem and sympathy of my country wo- 
men, 

I take this opportunity of thanking publicly 
the amiable Miss Bolte for having thought of 
my “Douna,”’ waking appeal to the powerful 
Awericau women, iu order that it may havea 
larger circulation in the country iu which the 
principles it advocates are so largely under- 
stood. Aud I invite her, geuerous as she is, w 
associate herself with us iu following the way 
of our redemption. 

I ask the hospitality of your JoURNAL, dear 
madam, for this letter, and express my grati- 


| tude for the favor you will reuder me by its 


cessive women, and these in the relation of | 


publication. 
With profound esteem, yours, etc., 
GUALBIRTA ALAIDE BECCARI. 
Rome, Dec. 25, 1372. 


el 


Mrs. Burrows bas lately been appointed 
Supermtendent of Public Schools at Mifllin- 
burg, Pa, her husbaud having been elected 
| County Superiniendeit. A sign of the good 
time coming 
“With hand on the spade, aud heart in the 

sky, 

Dress the ground and till it, 

Turp iu the iittle seed, brown and dry, 

‘Turn out the goldeu milles,”’ 


I wish the ladies who are gathering the gold- 








put their hands on the spade, and help to 
“Turn in the wild, white winter snows, 
Turu out the sweet spring daisies.” 

Why don’t they take hold of the staff and as- 
sistin bearing the colors which are giving them 
With the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
Proud- 
| ly, theu, and most earnestly should we lend aid 


| 

| life and light? 

| 

| to its plea, at home and abruad, and 
| 

} 

' 


we staud or fall, our sun rises or sets. 


“Work aud learn, at first hand, like a man, 
The best way to kuow is tw do.” 

If not directly, hope 1 to be the means of 
swellivg the number ou the list of the Jouk- 
NAL indirectly. LINDA SPIGELMYER. 

Hartleton, Union Co., Pa. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 
New England Woman's Club. 


Monday, Feb, luth, 74 P. M., Dramatic Readings 
by Miss Ellery, and a Farce, 





Dr. Mary J. Safford 
will give a course of six lectures upon physiological 
and anatomical subjects, demonstrated by microscop- 
ic and macroscopic specimens, begiuning at 14 o’clock 
P. M., Saturday, March ist. at No. 4 Boylston Place. 
Price for the course, $5.00, or 31.00 cach. 


Theodore Parker’s 
Tract on the Public Function of Woman. 
copies for sale at this office. Price, 10 cents. 


A few 


I fee), | 


A WOMAN SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. | 


eu miillets, would be mindful of the tiller, and | 






~ 


Magazine and Woman’s Journal..... 
Gur Young Foiks and Wornan’s Journal. . one 





Youth’s Companion and Woman's Journal 50 
‘the Narsery and Woman’s Journal o. Sf 

The Hearth and Home and Woman's Journal... 4.75 
{ie Agriculturist and Woman's Journal...... . 3.50 
ihe National Standard and Woman's Journal... 3.00 


The subseriptions to these publications can com- 
We cannot fur- 
We especially 
conmmend a careful survey of this list, as it offers great 
Send your orders 
as soon as convenient, that you may receive the bea- 
} fitof free numbers, premiuims, ete. Address 
| THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
Bosronx, Mass. 


dence at Uae time they are seut us. 
tis specuuen copies of any of them. 


inducements over the regular rates. 





ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1873. 


i ’ OU ” 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
Devoted to the interests of WoMAN, to her education- 
al, Industrial, Legal, and Political Equality, and es- 

pecially to her Richt OF SUFFRAGE. 
Published every Saturday by ity Proprie- 
ivrs, ia Boston, Chicago, aauwSi. Louis. 

Junta Warp Hower, Lucy Srone, Henry B. 
BLACKWELL, and T. W. HIGGINSON, Lditors. Mary 
A. LiviEg Mone, Corresponding Editor. 

Si. Louis address, FANNY HoL.y, 1200 Armstrong 
Avenue, 

TER MS.—$2.50 a year, in advance. Single cop- 
ies 6 cts. 

CLUB RATES.—3 copies, one year, $6.50; 10 
copies, one year, $20. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of two-cent stamp for postage. 

Liberal terms to Canvassers. = 

For sale, and subscriptions received, by THE New 
ENGLAND News Company, 41 Court Street, Boston. 


A GREAT OFFER 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


A Beautiful Chromeo—THE RESCUE —for 
| Every New Subscriber. 
| RATES OF ADVERTISING.—One square 
of eight lines, first insertion, $1.00; subsequent inser- 
tion, 75 cts. Business notices, 20 cts per line. The 
price for advertising is uniform and inflexible, 

Boston Office—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House, and 2d door from Beacon Street. 

All communications for Tne Woman’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to Ep1rors WoMAN’S JOURNAL, 

Letters coutaining remittances, and relating to the 
business departuent of the paper, must be addressed 
to WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Box 4297, Boston, Mass. 

OPLINLONS OF THE PRESS. 

Tue WoMAN’s JOURNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to keep the issue clear from entan- 
gling alliances with other reforms, and the endless 
host of individual whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the Temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
| a weekly paper, THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, published 
in Boston, Chicago, and St. Louis, and edited by Mrs. 
| Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, H, &. Blackwell, 
| Mr. T. W. Biguinson, assisted by Mrs. Livermore and 
| other accomplished friends of the cause. THE Wo- 
| MAN’s JOURNAL isa fair and attractive paper In ap- 
| pearance; while the variety and spirit of its articles, 
and the dignity, self-respect, good humor, and earnest- 
ness, of its tone, will show how profoundly mistaken 
are those who suppose that folly and extravagance are 
necessarily characteristic of the discussion of the ques- 
tion. The JounNAL is indispensable to thosg<who 
would truly understand the character of the move- 
ment, and measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. 








" CORTICELLI SEWING SILK. 


BEST SILK IS CHEAPEST. 
To the Ladies :— 

The constant annoyance and loss entailed upou 
purchasers, by the use of inferior Spool Silk, may be 
avoided by looking at the label on the article, and se- 
curing the right one before buying — It is literally 
LABOR THROWN AWAY to sew with weak silk. 

THE BEST BRAND 

Is THE 

ign ‘ Py] 7 
\COR' TLCELLI'! 
| stamped indelibly upon each spool, to render coun- 
terfeiting more ditlicult, ‘Luis silk for 
Sewing 
Is daily increasing in popularity, wherever a jirs!- 
class silk is required, 

Secure this and you will use no other. 

Sold by the leading Joobers and Rovailers. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO.,, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


2 BEDFORD STREET, BOSTUN. 
Feb 3. 3m 
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